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CHILDREN’S FASHIONS. BOY’S HAT. 
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fRONT AND BACK OF BLACK SILK AND GAUZE DRESS. 
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SHORT COSTUME FOR YOUNG LADY. WALKING DRESS OF ECRU LINEN. 
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DINNER DRESS. NEW STYLE OF DRESSING THE HAIR: FRONT. 
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1, And thou I lov’d art gone, 





o - verthe dark blue sea; This heart 


- ly throbb’d for thee; 

















YESTERDAY. 





mom - ing sun is bright, The flowers a-round are 


i eating 


Butwhere is thesoft light. . .Thoushedd’ston yes - ter- 


Butwhere is thesoft light . . . . Thoushedd’ston yes - ter- 








we 
2 We stood amid these bow’rs, That dimm’'d thine eye's bright ray; 
When last I wept adieu, But thou no more art near, 
Surrounded by fair flowers And past is yesterday, 
Of many a brilliant hue; But thou no more art near, 


I saw the glittering tear, And past is yesterday. 
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THE WEDDING RING. 





BY EMMA GARRISON JONES. 





Ir was an odd-looking old ring, set with a ; spotted nag; and mayhap he would bring her a 
single opal. Not the sort-of ring, by any means, 3 letter! The old man had known her since she 
usually chosen for a wedding-ring. But it had 3 was a child, and had had a hint of her trouble, 
been in the Redfern family for ever. so many ; too; if the letter came, he would not fail to de- 
years, and on the bright summer morning, when ; liver it. So Phyllis sat and waited, as she had 
Jack Redfern was to make pretty Phyllis Duke- < waited so many afternoons, through that dreary 
hart his wife, he brought the opal ring, and ¢ summer. 
with it a string of old-fashioned, pinkish-tinted Jack was gone, and not one word or line had 
pearls. come to her, since that terrible night of his going. 

‘I have always heard that opals are unlucky,” ; But she waited and hoped, with that faith which 
said Phyllis. ‘‘ Why didn’t you get a plain gold : is born of deathless love. 
band, Jack ?°’ Jack, fond and proud of her, in his masculine 

The young man’s eager face clouded. fashion, had been prone to be jealous. Without 

“The fact is,’’ he said, ‘it has been in my ; cause, as he confessed himself, but the morbid, 
family so long, I don't like to be the first one to ’ miserable failing seemed to be part and parcel of 
set it aside. It was my mother’s weddirg-ring, {his nature. He could not bear to think that his 
and my grandmother’s, and my great-grand- ; wife found pleasure in any society, or even in 
mother’s, and maybe even further back than ‘ the simplest pleasures, when he was absent. 
that.” And Jack was a sea-faring man. From his 
Phyllis flung her arms about his neck. ‘‘ For- {very infancy he had followed the water for a 

give me,” she said. ‘I was foolish to feel ; living. 
superstitious. There can be nothing to harm g During that brief, bright year of his married 
one in an opal, after all.” life, however, his voyages had been “ few and far 
A year had sped by. In the waning bright-; between,” and on one or two occasions he had 
ness of departing summer, Phyllis sat in the old { taken his pretty bride with him. 
trysting-place alone. The quaint opal ring glit- Early in the spring, there was a talk of his 
tered on her finger. She touched it caressingly, vessel being ordered abroad, and circumstances, 
turning the stone to catch the sunlight, her } beyond the control of either husband or wife, 
pensive eyes full of unshed tears, a tender smile i forbade Phyllis to accompany him. Jack was 
parting her lips, as she thought of her happy { greatly troubled. 
bridal morning, only one short year ago. ‘‘T shall not go, Phyllis,” he said, one morn- 
For Jack was gone! Gone off over seas; ‘ing, when the rumor bade fair to become a 
never to return, perhaps. He had left in anger; ; certainty. ‘‘It would go hard with me to leave 
left, without a last kiss, or even a tender word! ; you at any time; now, it is out of the question. 
Her knitting lay, unthought of, on the corner } I'll go down, to-day, and see what arrangement 
of the stone fence, and twirling the old opal on } I can make.”’ 
her finger, she sat and thought of her forebodings His wife put her white arms about his neck, 
‘when the ring was first given to her. She did {and whispered her thanks in his ear, and Jack 
not wait, as in days gone by, for Jack’s coming. } went his way. : 
She had no hope of that. But when the afternoon ; Left to herself, Phyllis made her little home 
sun struck the summit of the green pine forest, ; as tidy as a band-box, got up a tempting little 


old Duff, the postman, would go by, on his} dinner, made a pretty toilet, and then, in the 
Vou. LXXIV.—7. (101) 
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102 THE WEDDING RING. 








cool of the afternoon, went out into her garden} after a minute. “If you were my wife, you 
to weed her flower-beds. shouldn’t drudge like a slave-’’ 
The tulips were just beginning to show bright Phyllis gave him a blazing glance. 
glimpses of the gaudy splendor imprisoned in ‘But I am not your wife, and glad enough I 
their green tubes; and the hyacinths, already in } am of it,” she replied. ‘‘Go away, Rob, I don’t 
bloom, filled the air with sweet, suggestive fra- { want you here, when Jack is absent.” 
grance, carrying one back to departed days. Rob laughed an ugly, provoking sort of laugh. 
But busy little Mrs. Redfern, if she were at ‘‘T suppose not, Phyllis. You're afraid he'll 
all susceptible to any such mystic influences, } come and find me here, the jealous brute. But 
was in no mood for them that sunny afternoon. } I’m not going.” 
She only thought of Jack, and her verbena beds, “Then I'll go myself,’ said the young wife, 





and worked away with a will. with dignity, and left the garden. 
‘* Phyllis !’”’ called a pleasant, lazy voice. Rob stood irresolute a minute, half regretting 
She dropped her rake, and looked up. what he had done, half inclined to follow his 





It was only Rob: her cousin, Rob Dukehart. 3 cousin, and beg her pardon. Something glitter- 

‘‘Why, Rob, how you startled me!’’ she said. } ing in the mould at his feet, chanced to catch his 
“* Will you come in? But I’m very busy.” eye. He stooped, and picked up the old opal 

The young man sauntered in, ring, which had always been a little large for his 

‘You're always busy, it seems to me, Phyllis, } cousin’s finger. 
when I’m about,” he said, with a smiling sort of} His first impulse was to return it to Phyllis at 
impudence. ‘‘Won’t you shake hands with a} once; his second was to keep it, and pay her off 
fellow, for the sake of old times ?”’ for treating him so scornfully. 

A flush, almost as bright as the tulip streaks, He slipped it in his vest pocket, and took his 
rose in the young wife’s cheeks; but she gave } way to the village tavern. This place possessed 
Rob the tips of her fingers. 3 a great charm for Rob. He ordered a bottle of 

In her girlish days, Phyllis had been a good } champagne, and then brandy and seltzer, and by 
deal admired, for her own sweet face and win- sunset he was not quite himself. Lounging on 
ning ways, for the most part; but in a few cases, } the tavern porch, he saw Jack Redfern coming 
the fact that she would one day inherit the old } down the road, and a wicked thought flashed 
Dukehart Homestead, served to enhance her } through his over-excited brain. 
attractions. “‘He’s comingin. Now boys,” he cried, ‘look 

Her cousin Rob was one of her most assiduous } out for some fun.” 
admirers. He followed her like a shadow, and} Jack came in, to leave a message with the bar- 
even after her engagement to Jack Redfern, } keeper, and having delivered it, was going out 
was a little disagreeable by his marked devotion. again, when a loud voice caught his ear. 

After her marriage, on one occasion, cousin ‘‘ Here’s to pretty Phyllis Redfern !”’ it said. 
Rob had excited Jack’s jealous anger, by making} He wheeled around like lightning. Rob was 
himself over-attentive to Phyllis, and some pretty } just in the act of draining his glass. 
sharp words had passed between them. ** How dare you trifle with my wife’s name?” 

‘‘Never do it again, Rob, as you value my} demanded Jack. 
regard,” Phyllis said. But Rob would not Rob laughed, sneeringly. 
promise. *¢ When a woman shows a fellow favor, he dares 

He took the finger tips she offered, held them } everything,” he answered, and held up his right 
an instant, and then carried them to his lips. hand. 

‘“‘How dare you?” cried Phyllis, snatching On the little finger gleamed the opal ring. 
her hand away, and flushing hot with anger. Jack saw it, and his dark face flushed crimson. 

Rob laughed, audaciously. He cleared the distance between himself and the 

‘‘ Don’t blaze off like a rocket, Phyllis; there’s } speaker with one bound; and before the breath- 
no occasion. We are cousins, you know, and I less bystanders could interfere, he had felled 
haven’t seen you in anage. Does that Bluebeard } Rob where he stood. 
of a husband keep you under lock and key?” ; ‘Stand back, neighbors,” he panted, as he 

With a toss of her pretty head, Phyllis picked } tore the ring from the prostrate man’s finger. 
up her rake, and went on with her weeding. «Tl have his life for it.”’ 

Rob stood and watched her, admiration and} But the bystanders interfered, and Rob was 
regret in his eyes. Why could not she have been | got out of the way. 
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his wife, instead of Jack Redfern’s ? Jack went home, with all the brightness of his 


«Let me do that for you, Phyllis,” he said, } life dashed out. His young wife met him at the 
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door, in the silver shine of the spring twilight. 
He caught her, and held her at arm’s length. 

‘‘ Phyllis,” he said, angrily, ‘‘ where is your 
wedding-ring ?”’ 

She looked down at her finger, with a start, 
her heart failing her at his tone. 

“Why, Jack,” flushing, and speaking with 
embarrassment, ‘it was on my finger. I hope 
I have not lost it.’’ 

Her husband threw her from him, with a mut- 
tered exclamation, and strode out of the house 
without a word, 

All through the spring night, from the rising to 
the setting of the stars, Phyllis waited, but Jack 
did not return. She fancied he was angry be- 
cause her wedding-ring was missing, and wept 
herself ill over his cruelty. 

Morning came at last, and Mrs. Redfern, Jack’s 





letter would come to-day; the letter from Jack, 
assuring her that he loved her still. 

The shifting sunlight fell about her fair head ; 
a golden leaf fluttered here and there, across the 
green turf at her feet; the birds chippered, and 
the crickets chirped in the old stone fence. Wife 
and mother in one, her bosom thrilled with 
tender longing. Phyllis looked at her wedding- 
ring, and waited. 

A quick, resolute tread on the white, country 
road below. Could that be the postman’s nag? 

Phyllis looked up, with her heart in a wild 
flutter. It was not the postman, but a tall, bronzed 
man. 

“Oh, Jack! oh, Jack !’’ 

Her cry of rapture startled the birds into 
silence, and hushed the chirping crickets. 

In a twinkling, Jack had her in his strong 


mother, appeared. She had the opal ring on arms, and his tears were on her cheek. 


her finger, and a letter from Jack in her hand. 

‘Your husband has returned the opal to me,” 
she said, in a severe voice. ‘‘ His letter will 
explain the rest.”’ 

Phyllis read the letter, and then, with the 
pathetic cry, ‘Oh, Jack! come back to me,” 
fell at Mrs. Redfern’s feet in a swoon. 

The tulips had bloomed, and were withering 
on their stalks in the garden, when she woke 
from that awful trance of death. On her white, 
thin finger glimmered the old opal. 











‘‘Oh, Phyllis, can you forgive me?’ he said, 
with choking voice. 

‘‘There is nothing to forgive,” she sobbed, 
clinging to him. ‘See, Jack, I have got my 
wedding-ring! How I have wanted you, Jack. 
You can never know how my heart has hungered 
for you. Jack,” hiding her hot face in his 
breast, ‘‘ there’s some one besides me to welcome 
you. Can’t you guess, Jack? A little, wee 
baby, Jack, with his father’s own eyes. * I 


Hearing } thought, once, you would never see him, Jack, 


of her illness, and bitterly remorseful for the } but, thank God, you have come.” 


evil he had wrought, Rob had told the truth 
about the ring. But it was too late. 
gone. 


Iie could only hold her close to his heart, he 


Jack was >? had no words to answer her. 


“Jack, how did you know?” she asked, at 


‘‘[’ll find him, and bring him back to her, if} last, when the first rapture of the reunion was 


A 4 “ ; 2 
it costs me my life,’’ said Rob, in remorse, and } over. 


with a last look at her death-like face, he de- 
parted. 


“Did you get my letter?” 
‘*No,” he answered, hoarsely. 
He followed me, across the ocean ; 


**Tt was Rob. 
found me, 


Months came and went, and the cry of a little; and told me everything. Phyllis, can you for- 


new-born babe was heard in the cottage. 
“‘ Jack’s little baby,” said Phyllis, as it lay on 
her heart, ‘‘ and he may never see it.” 


And now in the early autumn, she sat by the } has power to put asunder. 
She } 
; 


old stile, waiting for the postman’s arrival. 


give me?”’ 

‘* Jack,” she said, softly, ‘‘ you are my baby’s 
father. What God has joined together, no man 
Let us go home.” 
And in the autumn twilight they went, hand 


had waited so many, many times, but surely the } in hand. 
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BY ISAAC H. 


JULIAN. 





Wuence is the magic tie which binds, 
Spontaneously, congenial minds, 

Although they never met before, 

Although they may meet nevermore? 

Why swells unconsciously the sigh? 

Why, with sweet prescience, eye meets eye? 
Why instant spreads the electric thrill, 


In spite of logic or free will? 

*Tis nature’s passion—eldest born— 
True love! too oft on earth forsworn— 
Too oft by mammon put to shame; 
She strives to vindicate her claim. 
Rising above the things of sense, 

A pure and mild intelligence. 
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BY CARLOTTA PERRY. 





I nap always been poor, and I had also always 
been a dreamer. The first fact was patent to 
any and every one; the last I hid as carefully as 
I could. 

One of my favorite dreams had been that of 
suddenly finding myself a rich woman. I thought 
about it as I followed my daily duties; I dreamed 
of it as I taught Mrs. Brown’s four little daugh- 
ters. When I did a sum in interest for them, it 
was simply calculating my own profits; and 
when I drew maps, it was only to mark out my 
future travels. : 

Oh, yes, [wasadreamer! And yet I worked, 
and worked, as well as I could, for my dreams 
were my solace and strength. 

It is said that only the unexpected happens. 
That is a mistake. I suddenly found myself a 
rich woman, and, though I had confidently ex- 
pected some day to be rich, I will confess to a 
little feeling of surprise, that was almost awe, 
upon finding my silent convictions verified. 

-I had often fancied how I should feel, when 
this delightful state of things should be attained. 
Truth compels me to say that my emotions were 
by no means of an exalted character. When it 
was borne in upon my mind, my first thought 
was, that now I need not wear that rusty alpaca 
any longer, nor provide kindlings for the morn- 
ing fire. I hated rusty alpaca. I hated to have 
to think about the morning fire! And I had 

‘always had to think about such things. As a 
child, I had dimly realized that we were to make 
the wood or coal, the bread and butter, go as far 
as was possible; and as a woman, I had realized 
it as only the woman can, who has to put all her 
strength of body and mind into the effort to 
obtain the wherewithal to be fed and clothed, 

And, being a dreamer, I worked with a dis- 
advantage. I was not skilled, not thoroughly 
skilled in any kind of work. 
sure I did not teach well. Not that I did not 
know enough, for I was well educated, after a 
way of my own; but I had no systematic train- 
ing for that vocation. I doubt greatly if I could 
have been systematically trained. I could play 
and sing, but could not teach music. Still, I 
managed, for two or three years, to pass the 
necessary examinations, and get my certificate, 
and a position in the public schools. And, as I 


see now what teaching is, and what it should be, 
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I taught, but I am } 
{I was, but in a different way from what they 





and how important the work of the teacher, I am 
ready to beg pardon of the boys and girls, now 
men and women, upon whom I inflicted my 
crudities in those days. Sewing I detested, that 
is, the part of it that required thought. If I 
sewed, I wanted a long seam, that would need no 
special attention, and so leave me free in mind 
to sitand dream my dreams. I will say, however, 
that I have gained in this. Long practice has 
made me perfect, and I can make over, twist and 
turn, and give my old garments quite the air of 
new ones. 

Blessed be the latitude that the fashions give. 
It has, however, developed suspicion in the 
female breast. I, and all my sisters, know that 
the long over-skirts and polonaises cover ‘‘ sham” 
skirts; and bows are put on to cover seams; or 
if they do not, we think they do. Housework I 
did at arm’s length, and if I did not study 
French, while mixing bread, as one of the Bronte 
sisters did, I wove many a romance, while en- 
gaged in kitchen warfare. As a consequence, 
both suffered ; the romances were nipped in the 
bud, and the bread was the worse for being 
seasoned with poetry. 

Sitting, to-day, removed by many years and 
the blessedness of plenty, from that time, I look 
back and see myself, poor, plain, hungering with 
a mighty hunger for that which I could not 
have; and from the standpoint of to-day, I pity 
the girl, and the woman of that by-gone time. 
I see the room empty of ornament, and my eyes 
ached for beauty; I see the thousand and one 
little market bills, whereby the ends were made 
to meet, and didn’t always meet at that. I re- 
member the time when the want of a fresh frill 
for my neck, or a bow for my hair, was a serious 
want. And yet I am forced to say, in spite of 
all this, I was not an unhappy woman. 

They said I was happily constituted. I think 
meant. 

My father left me his books, and, a better 
legacy still, his love for them; and I had never 
seen a day, even when the meal sack was empty, 
and the fire on the hearth low, but what I found 
these a refuge; and if these failed me, was not 
the outside world left, and had not I a share in 
that? I felt, in no egotistical sense, I think, 
that the world was fine, and the world was mine ; 
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I had a right of ownership in hill and dale, in 
sky, and tree, and flower. I think, indeed I 
know, that I got more out of the oak trees in my 
neighbor’s handsome grounds, than he did from 
his whole estate. They were mine, and from the 
moment the buds began to swell in the spring, 
till the last brown leaf had fallen, they were a 
perpetual joy; and these bare branches, deli- 
cately outlined against the gray sky of winter, 
pleased my eyes, with a pleasure he would have 
no more understood, than he would the joy of 
the seraphs. 

I think I had a rich nature. God was good to 
give itto me. So, in dark days, the sun shone. 

And then there was that ship of mine, which 
was to come in, “with gold in the ingots, and 
silk in the bales,’’ laden with love and all the 
sweet delights the soul cried out for. It was 
surely coming; and it did come. 

It was in those days, when it was low-tide 
with me, the days when I made acquaintance 
with want, yea, when he sat at my table, that I 
met Robert Tremaine, the son of my neighbor, 
whose handsome house overshadowed ours, and 
whose beautiful grounds I enjoyed more than he 
did. 

It was on his father’s grounds, under one of 
his father’s oaks, that I met him. I had gone 
out with a copy of Shelley, and sat reading, and 
wondering at the fire that burned so in this 
wonderful poet’s heart; wondering at the divine 
madness that touched his brain. Suddenly, I 
heard shouting and laughter, and rising in half 
@ minute more, received, straight in my hand, 
which involuntarily I extended, a large ball. In 
a minute more, Robert Tremaine and his little 
nephew came up. I was intently examining the 
plaything. 

‘*Oh, uncle Rob, here’s my ball. This—lady 
has it.”’ The child had hesitated for an instant, 
but true to his childish intuitions, he then said 
“lady.” 

Uncle Rob lifted his hat. ‘ Really, your skill 
is something wonderful, if you did really catch 
this, for I threw it without aim or object. Are 
you in the habit of catching things so easily, Miss 
“Margaret? See, now, I remember you. And 
you look as though you had no recognition in 
your soul for an old friend and playmate. Shake 
hands, and say you are glad to see me,” and he 
held out his hand with a friendly frankness that 
was wonderfully winning. I gave him my hand, 
and said I was glad to see him. 

‘Come, uncle Rob, let’s go and play more,” 
teased the boy. 

**No, I don’t want to do that. I’ve found an 
old friend, acquaintance, for she does not look 


like 9, very warm friend, and I am going to stay 
and talk with her.” 

«You had better go and play, Mr. Tremaine.” 

“T think not; I prefer to stay. It’s cool and 
pleasant under this tree, and I want to stay; be- 
sides, this is my ground, and my tree, and I can 
stay, if I please. I, at least, am not the tres- 
passer.” 

“Rob Tremaine, this is as much my tree as it 
is your’s!’’ I burst out. 

‘Oh, this is little Margaret, after all. I began 
to fear some one else had taken her place. I see 
you hold the same dangerous communistic senti- 
ments as ever. Eight years since I have seen 
you, Miss Margaret; yet you see I have not for- 
gotten. Ifyou could manage to give me a smile, 
with a little less ice in it, and could put an ex- 
pression, a trifle less frigid, on your face, I 
should be glad.” 

“Mr. Tremaine, I am heartily glad to see 
you. I remember you well, but I presume you 
hardly expect me to look or act as the girl of 
fifteen looked and acted.” 

‘I wouldn’t like anything better,” he said, 
smiling. 

I flushed, for when he went away, I had put 
my arms around his neck, and kissed him a ten- 
der good-bye. 

So we sat down and talked. He picked up 
my book. ‘Poor Shelley! Poor, unrestful 
Shelley !”’ he said. 

“Poor Shelley? Grand, glorious Shelley, 
rather. Mistaken he may be sometimes; but he 
was always sincere.”’ 

“You are an enthusiast. I admire him as a 
poet. But let us talk about something else. 
Tell me how it has gone with you these eight 
years.”’ 

“T really can’t say. I’ve been working at 
starvation wages, trying to keep the wolf from 
the door. The rest of the time I’ve read and 
dreamed ; and on days like these, I’ve sat in the 
sun, and well, yes, I do think I’ve grown some, 
though in a wayward sort of a fashion.” 

“TI certainly think you have. Now we have 
the summer before us, and summers are short, so 
short, but so sweet. Let us enjoy it. I’ve 
brought home curiosities from many a foreign 
shore; and I want you to see them. I’ve ever 
so many new books; and I want you to read 
them. We'll read them together, and—” 

“Robert, my son.” It was an exceedingly 
well-bred voice, but it woke me from my little 
‘dream. ‘Oh, here you are. I have been look- 
ing for you. And this lady is—” 

‘Miss Margaret De Ruyter, mother. 
neighbor, you know.” 





Our 
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«‘T do not know my neighbors as I ought, per- 
haps, so I have not the pleasure of Miss Du Ruy- 
ter’s acquaintance. But my ill health is my 
excuse. I have not walked so far as this in 
many months. Now, if the lady will excuse us, 
I will ask you to go to the house with me.” 

It was smoothly said, and so far as the letter 
was concerned, was true; but I knew when Mrs. 
Tremaine took her son’s arm and walked away, 
that she mentally resolved that the pleasant plan 
she had overheard, would, if she had the power, 
be frustrated. 

But she had not the power. 

The summer was like no other summer the 
world has ever known. 

Never was June so sweet; never, no never, 
were mornings so rosy and radiant; never were 
twilights so tender. The light “that never was 
on sea or land”’ enveloped me. And I walked 
in it, not alone, for the glamour and the beauty 
came to me through Robert, who had grown to 
be so dear, so perilously dear. 

The birds that sang, the flowers that bloomed, 
all the clouds that floated in that summer sky, 
the hill-sides and the green-growing things were 
lighted and gilded and glorified by the light that 
shone from two brown eyes, 

I knew that I was a captive, but I found cap- 
tivity so sweet, nay, it was the freedom where- 
with love makes free. 

I remember one day, in particular, and I refer 
to it, not because it was an exceptionally happy 
one, but because it was the type of many others. 
We had left our little village for a morning walk 
together. We took the way towards the great 
woods, that, for miles and miles, covered the 
hills about us. Robert was as great an enthusiast 
as myself in regard to wild flowers, and searched 
for the newest of them for me, in secluded nooks, 
and actually found, at last, a true Gentian. He 
helped me over steep places, climbed almost in- 
accessible rocks for me, and loaded himself down 
with ferns and grasses. Once he found a white 
rose, the last of the season, and gave it to me, 
with a look, that I remember even to this day. 
Ah! happy, happy time. 

But the summer, and our happiness, had to 
end. Judge Tremaine and his wife had other 
plans for their son. Margaret De Ruyter was a 
most estimable person, but she was poor. Pro- 
fessor De Ruyter had been a very fine man, a 
profound scholar, a thorough gentleman, but a 
man who never had the second good suit to his 
back, a man who preferred spending his money 
on what he called “rare” old books, to doing 
and living like other people. And Margaret 
herself was odd. Not much like other folks, 








and no match for Robert, who, rich, elegant, 
and cultured, could find many a woman better 
fitted to be his wife. So they said, and it all 
came to me. 

And it wastrue. Iknewittobeso. And at the 
close of a beautiful day, when Rob came up the 
little walk to my door, I had made up my mind. 

I remember that day so well. It is a better 
thing to stand face to face with a duty, which, 
acknowledged and yielded to, will cover your 
life with darkness, but which, set aside, would 
bring to your own soul a sense of humiliation 
and contempt not less hard to bear. 

And I made up my mind. 

‘‘There is no use in urging me, Robert,” I 
said. ‘‘God knows I love you, for your love, 
for your willingness to throw away your inherit- 
ance for my sake. But I will permit no such 
sacrifice.” 

«Tt is no sacrifice.” 

“Yes, it is. You have not the knowledge that 
Ihave. You do not know aught of privation or 
trial. Love in a cottage, with all the modern 
improvements, looks fair to you; but I fear that 
you would find that 

* Love in a cottage, with water and a crust, 

Is—love, forgive me—water, ashes, dust.’ 
If I were alone, I would go with you unhesita- 
tingly ; but I will not burden you with the aged 
mother, who is my sacred charge. Oh! my dar- 
ling, try to understand that it is for your own 
dear sake, I put away all the beauty and the 
loveliness of life. Go, go before I pity myself 
into repenting my decision. Some day you will 
thank me that I did not spare myself and you 
this bitterness.”’ 

He answered, ‘‘ I would leave father and moth- 
er, houses and lands for your sake; but since 
you will not permit that, I will do what is harder. 
I will leave you, for your sake, not for mine.” 

Oh! the bitter, weary days and weeks that 
followed. He went away, I did not know where; 
but after a time heard that he had gone back to 
Germany ; he had_been educated there, and had 
spent so many years there, that it seemed like 
home to him, more like home to him, I knew, 
than the father’s house he left. : 

And I took up my burdens again. I never, 
for a moment, in my wildest dreams, imagined 
that this parting was aught but final. I knew 


that such experiences never repeat themselves. 
I had known the height and depth of joy and 
sorrow, and I looked into the future with little 
as to what it could do. 

I still taught Mrs. Brown’s daughters, and at 
night, after my work was done, and my mother 
asleep in her bed, I wrote. 
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I know that poets are born, not made, but I 
also know that sometimes this divine birth-gift of 
song lies dumb, till the mighty hand of some 
great passion touches the heart. 


“Tt was not song that taught me love, 
But it was love that taught me song.” 


The waking of this gift brought a strange de- 
light, and I learned new things of myself. I 
understood, now, the rapture that had been born 
of my dreams. I felt as though I had been asleep, 
and some great magician had wakened me. And 
that was true. 

And so I wrote, and worked, and was far from 
being utterly unhappy. 

I gained some reputation, too. My poems 
found their way into the papers and magazines ; 
and, better than all, into the hearts of the people. 
I grew accustomed to seeing myself in print, and 
by degrees, rid myself of the shy, half-guilty 
feeling I had in regard to it. 

I earned some money by it, too. Not the 
fabulous sums we hear of, but still enough to 
help very much. I was a De Ruyter, and they 
were not a money-getting race. 

“God shakes my palm, so I could hold 


But little water in my hand, 
And not much gold.” 


Not long efter Robert had gone away, Mrs. 
Tremaine died. 

She had been an invalid all her life; nearly 
all the time confined to the house, and part of 
the time to her bed. She was a proud, unlovable 
woman, and though she had lived many years in 
the little town, there were not a dozen who called 
her friend. 

There was no other child. There had been a 
daughter, but she had died, soon after her mar- 
riage, leaving one son, the boy who was Robert’s 
play-fellow when I met him, so long ago; he had 
also died. 

But Judge Tremaine kept his home open, and 
lived in solitary state. I used to meet him in 
going to and from my lessons at Mrs. Brown’s. 
He always lifted his hat to me, and sometimes 
added a pleasant, ‘‘Good-morning, Miss De 
Ruyter.” , 

And I always thought of the wrong he had 
done, and the good he could have done instead ; 
and in my heart, I fear, I hated him. 

I heard not a word from Robert, or of him. 

I thought it very possible that he would find a 
wife, among the daughters of his beloved Ger- 
many. I will not pretend to say that I hoped 
so. I could not think of it without agony. Yet 
I knew, that, though like a man he had loved 
me, still, like a man, he would love again. Then, 


one morning, I met his father. He paused, 
raised his hat, and said, “Pardon me, Miss 
Margaret, but I must give you yet another pain. 
Robert is dead.” 

‘* Dead,’ I repeated. 
dead ?”’ 

He looked at me, pityingly. ‘‘ You have suf- 
fered, I see; and now it is too late to hope. 
Poor child!’ And yet he added, ‘‘ What is your 
hurt to mine, who am old ?”’ 

“Oh! Mr. Tremaine, I tell you truly, when I 
say that you have given me no new grief. The 
cup that is full can hold no more; and Robert is 
no further removed from me than before. Life 
sundered us cruelly, death has made him wholly 
mine. Your grief is greater, for the weight of 
mine rests upon you.” 

“‘T pray you to be merciful,’’ he said. 

And I, in my pity for his gray hairs and his 
desolate old age, gave him my hand in forgiveness 
and kindness. 

It seems that Robert had taken passage for 
home; the steamer with all on board was lost, or 
supposed to be. 

A year went by. Judge Tremaine was still my 
neighbor, and had begged that he might be al- 
lowed to be neighborly. He was sixty-five years 
old, and I was twenty-eight. And the little 
kindnesses he offered me, I accepted, because it 
made him feel less burdened, by his grief and 
mine. At least I thought so, and when, one day, 
he asked me to marry him, my surprise was 
beyond measure. It was only exceeded by my 
indignation. 

‘‘Marry you! Be your wife!” 

“Yes, Margaret. I mean it; be my wife. I 
will be a tender, loving husband to you; and 
though it may seem to you, in your youth, mock- 
ery for me, with my gray hairs, to talk of love, I 
tell you truly that I do love you; and I could 
make your life, which has been defrauded of its 
best, rich and grand and beautiful.” 

For a moment, for a wild moment, I did suffer 
myself to stand on this mountain of temptation, 
I did suffer myself to see the kingdoms of the 
earth, in their beauty and glory, pass before me. 
I dd think what this could bring into a life, 
which he had rightly called defrauded. 

Only fora moment, Then a flood of memories 
swept over me, memories so sweet, so sad, and 
so over-mastering, that the present was swal- 
lowed up, and I stood in the dear past, and I 
heard Robert’s voice, and looked into Robert's 
eyes. 

Then I said, as tenderly as I could, “I do not 
mock your passion, nor call it unreal, nor do I 
fail to-see what you could do for me; but I re- 


** How can Robert be 
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member what you have done, and I remember 
Robert. God help me! When I forget him, I 
shall have forgotten all earthly things.” 

And so that was ended. 

Two weeks later, as I passed, early in the 
morning, I saw crape swinging on the door of the 
Tremaine mansion. Judge Tremaine had died 
the night before. A sudden stroke, the doctor 
said, for he had seemed in excellent health, only 
the day previous. 

I had not seen his face, since the day he turned 
from my door, and then it was a look sad to see 
‘on the face of an old man. Grief, remorse, and 
the hurt look of one who had failed to the utter- 
most. 

But death had touched him, with its blessed 
restfulness; and he lay at last, peace crowned. 

One must have a little soul, who can stand by 
the dead and say over the senseless clay, ‘‘ I hate 
you. I remember all the evil you have done 
and will remember!’’ I felt only pity and for- 
giveness for the man who had passed beyond the 
need of either. . 

A short time after, the will was read. It was 
found that all of his possessions, houses, lands, 
bank stock and all, were left to me, whom he 
named as his ‘‘loved and respected friend, Mar- 
garet De Ruyter.” 

“Truly, the mills of the gods grind slowly, 
but they grind exceeding small.”” Others mar- 
velled at the strangeness of the will. I, who 
knew what they did not, recognized the justice 
of it. 

Had Robert lived, it would have been his, and 
now it was mine, for I should have been Rob- 
ert’s wife. 

It made me glad that he made this acknowl- 
edgment of his wrong. I said, in the beginning 
of this story, that I had always expected to be 
rich; and this was the way it came, and having 
passed through so much, it was not strange that 
the first thought, that came to me, was of the re- 
lief from irksome duties, and petty economies 
that it would bring. 

It was the thought of the negative good that 
came to me first. The rusty alpacas, the fret of 
daily teaching, and the struggle with the kindling 
wood. 

Later, came the consciousness of the world this 
would open to me, and I should have exulted 
mightily, only for the one loss, which could never 
be made up to me; the loss for which no late 
restitution could atone. 

I took possession. I moved my old, feeble 
mother away from the plain, little house, and 
gave her the brightest, sunniest room in the 
grand mansion. I beautified and adorned the 
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grounds, as I chose; but in the house I made 
few changes, save to bring books and pittures 
according to my taste and needs. 

I spent money, in a fashion that made my 
lawyers open their eyes with astonishment. I 
was ina fair way to find my way back, to that 
which was said to be the normal condition of the 
De Ruyters. 

I should, in time, have done that, for you know 
my palm was not shaped for holding gold, but for 
a strange, strange thing that happened. 

It was June again. I stood on the porch, en- 
joying, in every nerve and fibre of my being, the 
marvellous beauty of a perfect morning. 

There was no flaw. That moment the world 
was all good. 

I could not be sad, with such a sky above my 
head. 

Looking down the gravelled walk, I saw— 
Robert Tremaine ! 

He walked slowly, looking one side and then 
another, evidently admiring, but not quite under- 
standing the changes he saw. 

I stood, like one stricken dumb. In my mo- 
ments of deepest emotion, I had never the gift of 
words. 

Now, through all my surprise, my absolute 
bewilderment, rose the one glad thought, ‘he 
has come back to me,’’ whether in the flesh or in 
the spirit, I did not yet know. 

But they were warm, living hands that took 
mine, and sweet, human kisses that fell upon my 
lips, and cheeks, and brow. 

‘‘Has the sea given up its dead, Robert?” I 
asked. 

“‘Not that I’ve heard of, dear. Certainly it 
has not given me up, for it never had me.” 

‘‘But were you not drowned? Did you not 
sail in the Sea-Bird, and was she not lost?’’ 

““Do I look as if I had come from some cool 
sea cavern? Is there any seaweed or coral 
clinging tome? No, dear, I did not sail in the 
Sea-Bird, for at the last moment I changed my 
mind. But, Margaret, may I ask how you come 
to be here? And what is the meaning of all the 
changes I see? Where is my father?” 

“Oh, Robert, don’t you know?” 

“I know nothing. Tell me quick, please.” 

I pointed to where, in the distance, the white 
monument of the Tremaine’s gleamed, with a 
cruel clearness, through the trees. 

‘“‘He is dead. They are all dead. And he 
thought the sea had swallowed you up, and he 
left this all to me; but you shall have your own 
again, all your own.” 

‘‘ Surely, I will have my own,” he said. 

He had not sailed, as he planned to do, and 
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had written to say so, but the letter miscarried ; 
he had heard nothing from home, an] the longing 
to see his dear ones had at last been too strong 
for him, and he had come. 

I told him the story of the years that had gone; 
of my ambitions and successes, of my longings 
and heartaches; and I said, 

‘I took what your father gave me, thinking 
it was right. You are the rightful owner; 
now I will give it back to you; and the little 
house—” 

‘« Margaret,’’ he said, ‘“‘I suppose I could take 
all this from you. I am the rightful heir; but, 
if I did, it would be only to lay it at your feet, 





and beg you to take it, with the slight incum- 
brance of myself.’’ 

‘Oh, Robert, it is yours as much as it ever was.”’ 

“Yes, and it is yours more than it ever was, 
for all mine is thine, and thine is mine.”’ 

We did not call in the lawyers to settle the 
matter for us, but left it to love’s wise arbitrament. 

That was many years ago. The dreams of my 
youth have been fulfilled. I ama rich woman ; 
rich in the world’s wealth; but richer far in 
that love which beautifies and glorifies my life ; 
in that which takes hold upon immortality, for 
all the years I say to my heart, ‘‘ My beloved is 
mine and I am his.” 





THE SYLVAN GODS OF OLD. 





BY ALEXANDER A. 


IRVINE... 





Ane they not dead, the gods of ola? 
Or is it but a dream? 

Do they still dwell by wood and wold, 
Or lonely fount and stream? 

Do they yet whisper in the breeze, 
Invisible, but nigh? 

The night-wind, rustling in the trees, 
Is it their long-drawn sigh? 


Perhaps, they watch us as we go. 
The satyr from his brake ; 

The dryad where the May-buds blow; 
The naiad from the lake; 

The faun from many a shad’wy spot, 
Remote from homes of man? 

Perhaps, we hear, and know it not, 
Far-off, the pipe of Pan. 





The bill’wy waving of the grain, 
Tells where, unseen, they pass. 

The clover, tossing o’er the plain, 
Their gambols in the grass. 

Where shadows o’er the landscape fly, 
Wing’d genii soar away. 

Where rapids gurgle, glist’ning by, 
Nymphs laugh beneath, and play. 


No! they’re all dead, the gods of old, 
Their native woods are dumb, 
To us, that fabled age of gold, 
Earth’s youth, will never come. 
Arcadia lives but in the Past, 
The work-day world is here. 
Bring out your dead, the greatest last, 
And deck for Pan his bier! 
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Goox-nicut, 0 my beloved, 
God keep thee till the dawn ; 
Through all the shadows of the night, 
Until the shining morn. 
God keep thee, 0 beloved 
From every dream of ill; 
Sleep’s mantle gently cover thee 
With foldings soft and still. 


And yet I know, belov 
The deepest sieep were vain, 
To banish tender thoughts of me 
From out your heart and brain. ‘ 
T'd have it so, beloved, 
That waking or asleep, 
My heart should beat, and throb with thine; 


Its perfect pulsing keop. 





And at the end, beloved, 
When last good-nights are said, 
And they shall softly close my eyes, 
And whisper “She is dead,” 
You'll not forget, beloved, 
There comes a brighter day, 
After whose dawn no parting words 
Are ever found to say. 


Come nearer, my beloved, 
To hear my last good-night; 
T'd see the smiling of your eyes, 
While slowly fades the light. 
O, clasp me close, beloved— 
Kiss me once more—good-hye— 
We say our last good-night on earth, 
Good-morning up on high, 
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CONTINUED FROM PAGE 44, 


CHAPTER IV. 

Tuey carried Griselda out, as soon as was pos- 
sible, and laid her upon the cushioned seat of 
the carriage, as it stood in the shade. Ferris 
himself brought water, and gave it to her, while 
his mother held the girl’s head upon her arm. 
But the swoon was an obstinate and prolonged 
one, so prolonged .that there was only one thing 
to be done, to drive her to the nearest house, 
which was their own. Ferris took the reins 
himself in his impatience, and when they reached 
home carried her to a large, cool room, filled up 
with Indian matting, and light bamboo furniture. 

‘‘ She is a mere feather weight,” he said, indig- 
nantly, as he laid her down upon the flowered 
cushions of the wide sofa. He was indignant 
because she had not been cared for more tenderly. 

‘¢ Mother,” he said, ‘“‘look at her. It is bar- 
barous that she should have been left to herself, 
and allowed to go out on such a day.” 

The mother looked at her tenderly enough. 
She saw her now, as it were, in detail: the long, 
upcurled lashes, the small, fine hands, the deli- 
cate oval of face, the short, close curls her late 
illness had left. : 

“‘T should like to hear all about her, as soon 
as you have time to tell me,’’ she said, holding 
the little hand in her own. ‘‘ Her face looks as 
if she had not lived as other girls do.”’ 

It was some time before Griselda returned to 
consciousness, and when she did, she saw Mrs. 
Ferris first. 

“Tt was you who came to me,” she said. ‘I 
should have fallen, if you had not. You were 
very kind to me, madam.” 

Being so far relieved from her uneasiness, Mrs. 
Ferris found herself smiling, though, perhaps, 
more inwardly than outwardly. Under the sgme 
circumstances Mildred would probably have burst 
into tears, and have been a little hysterical, and a 
little gratefully effusive. Elinor also would, 


doubtless, have done the same things. But Gris- 
elda Duchesne, who was two or three years 
younger than either, had awakened to perfect 
self-possession, end a certain degree of staid 
readiness of speech and dignity. 

(110) 





In a minute or so more, she was trying to rise 
to her feet, and even managed to do so, though 
with manifest tremor and uncertainty. Seeing it, 
Ferris advanced to interfere at once. 

‘““We must beg of you to be still,” he said. 
*¢ You must not attempt to stand yet.” 

«‘T—I cannot stand,’’ she faltered, and sank 
backward, her dark eyes appealing to them both. 

Mrs. Ferris stood over her,‘and petted her in 
a strong, capable sort of way. Mother and son 
were much alike in thefr strength of character, 
as well as in personal appearance. The firm, 
well-shaped, white hand, which was laid on Gris- 
elda’s shoulder, was wonderfully suggestive of 
Ferris’ own. 

“‘You must let us take care of you, my child,” 
said the kind, steady voice. 

Ferris left the room, and presently returned, 
hat in hand. 

‘“‘Tf there is anything you wish said to General 
Duchesne—any message you would like me to 
deliver—” 

Griselda uttered a little cry. 

“Oh! do not go, if you please. I am not so 
ill as that. I must go home myself.” 

But the other two exchanged glances. 

“You cannot go to-day,” said Mrs. Ferris. 
«You are not so strong as you think. As I said, 
just now, you must let us care for you.” 

The girl had never been in such hands before. 
She looked from one to the other, and somehow 
vaguely felt that she was disposed of. Even if 
she had been stronger it would have been unlike 
her to protest, so she remained silent. 

Left alone with her, Mrs. Ferris began to un- 
derstand the comments Mildred had made. It 
was not easy to manage the child, young as she 
was. Evidently she preferred silence to conver- 
sation, so the matron was discreet enough to 
leave her to herself. 

“Only it was like sitting watching a little 
ghost,’’ she said afterwards, whimsically. ‘She 
does not belong to your world, girls, nor to mine. 
She has lived a century before us,”’ 

Her grandfather came in a great flutter o. 
annoyance, rubbing his hands nervously. 
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“T am really very sorry, Griselda,” he said, 
after his private interview with Mrs. Ferris. 
“This is very unpleasant indeed. I am afraid 
you will inconvenience these people, and neces- 
sarily this places us under great obligations to 
them. I really hope you will make an effort to 
recover as soon as possible.” 

Something not entirely unlike terror shone in 
Griselda’s eyes, as she regarded him. 

“Am I to stay?” she said. “I thought—I 
meant to have gone home with you.” 

“You will be obliged to remain for a day or 
two,”’ testily. ‘‘This Mrs. Ferris, who is a very 
decided person, informs me that your condition 
is more critical than we imagined. It is very 
unfortunate.” 

She was even more silent than before, when 
he had taken his departure, so silent, indeed, 
that Mildred and Elinor found her a trifle mys- 
terious, and sat apart conversing in under tones, 
while she lay upon the sofa with closed eyes, 
around which faint dark shadows showed them- 
selves. 

“One cannot do anything with her,” said 
Elinor. ‘It is just as people told us.” 

But towards night Ferris did something with 
her. He sat down at the piano and played for 
an hour without speaking, and when he got up, 
he found her eyes opened and fixed upon him, 
while her hands clasped themselves tensely upon 
her breast. 

He made no remark, however, but seated him- 
self near her and began to talk to her, and the 
music having affected her in such a way as ren- 
dered her mood more receptive, she found, now 
and then, answers for him, and from first to last 
a sensitive attention. 

She did not regain her strength immediately, 
as she fancied she would. For a few days she 
was astonishingly weak, and so was obliged tof 
remain where she was. In that time, however, 
she was secretly surprised to find herself becom- 
ing resigned, as it were. Carefully as she was 
tended, she was never intruded upon, and found 
no necessity for shrinking within herself, as she 
was too often disposed todo. When they began 
to comprehend the situation, Mildred.and Elinor 
veered suddenly from a rather indifferent inde- 
cision to a decided interest and predeliction. In- 
deed their mother found some entertainment and 
spice, in observing how they at last plunged into 
voluble girl-talk, with perfect good faith and 
innocence. 

*¢ It will do her no harm, to be talked to about 
dresses and adorers, and it will do them no harm 
to find themselves checked by her sublime ignor- 





ance,” she said. 


She was right, as usual. Griselda listened» 
somewhat uncomprehendingly, but with perfect 
graciousness ; now and then her youth asserted 
itself in a momentary interest. 

The grandeur of the outside world scarcely 
fascinated her, but its novelty aroused her some- 
what, and set her to thinking of possibilities. 

“‘Donald,’’ said Mildred, catching her brother 
by the arm, and regarding him with solemn eyes, 
**she has absolutely never been to the opera, or 
to a theatre, or even to a concert. She was only 
a child when the war broke out, and ever since 
she has lived just like a nun. Donald,’’ ecstati- 
cally, ‘I would give absolute worlds, if she would 
invite us to go and see her, but she won’t, I know 
she won’t. She is so queer and reticent.” 

They could not quite overcome the queerness 
and reticence, but there was some suggestion of 
change manifest in her, when she went away. 
She was quiet and grave yet, but something less 
quiet and grave than she had been at first, and 
though the girls’ farewell kisses surprised her 
into a faint flush, she received them with a very 
sweet submissiveness. 

“There is no knowing, however, whether to 
ask her to come again or not,’’ said Mildred. 
‘« Of course one can hardly do anything else, and 
yet she has not said a word, to intimate that she 
would like to know us better.” 

But the mother—excellent and wise woman— 
seized upon the horns of the dilemma bravely. 

‘¢ My dear,”’ she said, with the firm, light hands 
on the slight shoulders, ‘because you are so 
much alone, and have no mother, I must keep a 
little hold upon you. I shall come to see you, 
now and then, and give you orders about taking 
care of yourself.” 

Then Ferris drove her home, but when he 
bade her good-bye, he said nothing of any hope 
of seeing her again. 

“Do not forget that my mother begged you not 
to overrate your strength,” he said. ‘She 
understands these matters so well, and she 
is convinced you have no power to spare at 
present.” 

Then he pointed to a package he had brought 
in, and laid upon the table. 

‘There are a few books there I think you will 
like,’”’ he said. ‘‘ Mildred and my mother gath- 
ered them together.” 

He went away, after this, and Griselda was 
left with General Duchesne, who, having been 
neglected so long, was out of humor. 

“Well,” he said, ‘I am glad that is over. 
Such an intimacy scarcely becomes us.”’ 

He was rather taken back at receiving an an- 
swer, not unlike the one he had received a few 
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weeks before, when Griselda had stood at the 
window and looked out at the moonlit night. 

‘‘Grandpapa,”’ she said, ‘‘ we have made one 
mistake, at least. They are ladies and gentle- 
men.” 





CHAPTER V. 

Ferris went home and talked to his mother. 
He told her the whole story of the Duchesnes, as 
far as he knew it, and he ended with a vexed and 
anxious air. 

‘And now I am afraid that there is even 
worse to come. The money they have received 
might, if it were sensibly used, be the means of 
restoring to them a great deal they have lost; 
but yesterday—think of the madness of such a 
thing—I heard a rumor, that some rascal had 
persuaded Duchesne into speculating with it. 
He has bought plantations, down in Mississippi, 
and left them to be managed by these men, it is 
said. If that is true, he is ruined.” 

«¢ Are you sure of that?’’ asked his mother. 

Ferris shrugged his shoulders, as he walked to 
and fro across the room. 

‘‘Tt is one of those miserable, new plantations, 
which, of course, is in the hands of the wrong 
men—a lot of scoundrels, who are bent more upon 
making money out of others, than cotton off their 
land, and who are too sharp for an unsophisti- 
cated, old aristocrat, whose day is past.” 

‘Can nothing be done ?”’ 

“‘ Nothing—unless I find it is not too late to 
warn him; and even that will amount to nothing 
Iam afraid. He would be more likely to regard 
me as an impudent and officious ‘ yankee,’ than 
not.”’ 

** But you will run the risk?” 

“Yes, certainly.” 

“For Griselda’s sake?’ With gentle sugges- 
tiveness, her anxious, maternal eyes scanning his 
face. 

“T would do it for his own, and—” in a low, 
decided tone—“ I would do it doubly for Griselda’s 
sake.” 

It was a little curious how they both called her 
‘Griselda,’ and spoke of her as if they had 
known her for years. There was no sense of 
unfamiliarity between them when they came to 
Griselda. For a very few moments, Ferris came 
and threw himself at full length upon the couch 
at his mother’s side. He folded his hands be- 
neath his head, and so lying, spoke again in the 
same decided and low voice. 

‘‘ You understand my feelings ?’’ he said. 

“Yes,” with the most sympathetic possible 
inflection. ‘* Quite.’’ 


**I felt sure you would, particularly after you 





had seen her. She attracted me from the first 
day. Iwas touched and interested, and since 
then I have found myself drifting almost insensi- 
bly into a curious sentiment. The end of it all 
is this: I must teach her to return my feelings, 
if I can, and I shall not give up soon.”’ 

For the first time in her life, mammy Miranda 
was inclined to tolerate the new element, when 
Mrs. Ferris drove up to the old house, to pay her 
visit to Griselda. .A woman who wore a simple 
dress, who had white hands and a gracious pres- 
ence, who did not show a shade of astonishment 
at the general bareness, and who also had the 
good taste to appreciate choice breeds of Brahmahs 
and Cochin Chinas, was notso bad upon the whole. 

*‘ You mought ask her to stay fo’ dinner,” she 
hinted to Griselda, with grim condescension. 
“Tt wouldn’t do no harm, ’n it’d look kinder the 
right thing. Them No’thun people don’t live 
high; no hot biscuit, nor waffles, nor nothin’— 
cold bread and sech all the time, Tempy Thomas 
was a’tellin’ me. It’s Tempy Thomas cooks for 
’em. Bless you! they isn’t used to the livin’ we 
is, Miss Grisell.”’ 

After this, there came, in course of time, Mil- 
dred and Elinor, and now and then, though rarely, 
Ferris himself. Griselda found herself taken 
possession of and was privately surprised when 
her first reluctance melted away. The girls 
adored her, because they found her somewhat 
difficult to understand, and she, in her turn, slow- 
ly developed a reticent, sensitive affection for 
them. Upon the whole, they were rather inclined 
to treat her as if she had been a child, admiring 
and caressing her, and making wondrous efforts 
to amuse her, and excite her interest. 

Coming in upon them unexpectedly, one day, 
Ferris found them standing about her in great 
delight, over the effect of a fanciful costume they 
had attired herin. It was one Mildred had worn 
at a masque ball; a stiff, gray silk, thickly strewn 
with single crimson carnations; this, with lace 
sleeves, frills and kerehief, carnation satin petti- 
coat and little mob cap, and the effect of the whole 
costume upon the delicate figure and fine, small 
face, was such a one as any artist might have 
delighted in. The way in which she turned, too, 
as Ferris entered, her slender hands hanging 
lightly folded before her, was indescribably sweet, 
and innocently grave and calm, without any touch 
of embarrassment or trepidation. 

«Ah! Donald, look at her,’ cried Mildred. 

“As if she had worn it always, you know,” 
said Elinor, “and it was not a fancy dress at all. 
So few people look as if they belong to their 
fancy dresses. One always secretly imagines 
they must have stolen them.” 


























And then both walked around her in a circle, 
their ecstacy growing as they looked. 

«There is a dress something like it in an old 
chest at home,” said Griselda, in her quiet, 
young voice. ‘It is all faded and moth eaten. 
It belonged to a lady, Abigail Hyde, who married 
a Duchesne, in the old colonial days.” 

Ferris stood apart, and watched her with ten- 
der, eager eyes. He could only watch her all 
the evening. Because the two girls were so 
eager, she consented to wear the dress until she 
went home, and it was pleasant enough to set 
and watch her move gently here and there. 

“Tt is Lady Abigail Hyde,’’ said Mildred, 
“and we have gone back to good old colony 
times. God save the King.” 

Ferris drove her home that night, and having 
assisted her to alight, and accompanied her to 
the house, contrary to his usual custom followed 
her in. 

“IT have something of importance I wish to 
say to the general,’’ he said. 

She opened the parlor door, and then drew 
back. 

“He is alone,’ she answered, simply, and 
went away. 

She went into an adjoining room, and leaned 
out of the open window. It was a clear, moon- ; 
light night, and she was in a happier and calmer 
mood than she had experienced for many a weary 
day. The new friendship had been good for her, 
in more ways than one. The effects produced 
by it had been thoroughly healthful ones. She 
had been cared for affectionately, and treated as } 
a girl should be, with constant regard for her } 
youth. She was beginning to forget her poor } 
childish pride and hauteur, and feel something of ; 
pleasure in her contact with the world outside } 
the desolate old home. ; 

“‘They are kind to me,” she said to herself, | 
in a soft undertone. ‘‘They were kind even } 
when I tried to repel them, and hold myself? 
aloof. Iam ashamed to remember how cold and } 
proud I was.”’ 

She was just saying this, when her attention ; 
was attracted by the sound of her grandfather’s } 
voice, issuing from the window of the next} 
room. He was speaking loftily and angrily, and } 
his words fell upon her ear distinctly. 

“‘T have asked no advice, sir, and I will accept 
none. I aman old man, but I trust I have spirit 
{ enough left to conduct my affairs, without assist- } 
ance. The Duchesne’s, sir,’’ in his grandest 
manner, “are not in the habit of submitting } 
their intentions to the comment of every unin- } 
terested stranger.” } 


Ferris’ answer was too low to be heard, but } 
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its tone was evidently a calm one, and its very 
calmness seemed to rouse the old general to 
greater ire, and more offended dignity. 

“Sir, I have given you my reply. 
no further advice. 
to withdraw.” 

Griselda rose, clasping her hands tightly to- 
gether, in her distress. 

“Something has gone wrong,” 
‘‘Something has made him angry.” 

There were a few more sentences, whose pur- 
port she could nots distinguish, and then she 
heard Ferris’ footsteps in the hall. She stepped 
quickly to the door and confronted him, her face 
pale, her eyes full of anxiety. 

He was pale-also, but his pallor was from 
suppressed feeling. 

‘“‘ Griselda !”’ he said, suddenly. 

“JT heard,” she said. ‘Come in, if you 
please.” 

He obeyed her in silence, but once inside, 
with her troubled, upturned face before him, he 
lost some little of his self-control. 

«IT wonder if I ought to say good-bye to you,” 
he broke forth. 

**T cannot ask you not-to do so, after what I 
have heard,” she said, tremulously, ‘‘but he is 
very old, and he has known so much pain and 
trouble.” 

Somehow or other, he gained possession of both 
her hands, and held them. 

«Tt ought to be good-bye,” he said, with some 
impetuous bitterness, ‘‘but my self-respect is 
actually not as strong as—as my love, Griselda.” 

The words seemed to leap from his lips, and 
utter themselves in spite of him Discretion told 
him the next instant, that he had spoken too soon 
and too suddenly. It was as if he had awakened 
her abruptly from acalm dream. Her hands fell 
away from his grasp, as she started backward, 
and a deep flush stained her white skin, dying 
out the next moment, and leaving her paler than 
before. But she did not speak at all. 

Having made his false step, however, he must 
go on. 

‘«The last blunder is worse than the first,’’ he 
said. ‘I see that, but I cannot unsay my words. 
They must stand asthey are. I have been guilty 
of the presumption, and a man’s love is a fixed 
fact, Griselda, if the man is worthy of a moment’s 
thought. The beginning and the end is, that I 
love you!”’ 

‘‘T am sorry,”’ she said. 

That was all. She was Griselda Duchesne 


I require 
I—really I must beg of you 


she said. 


‘again, involuntarily, ruled by certain rapid mem- 


ories and fancies, some would say prejudices, she 
had better have forgotten. He had really done 
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her a kind of wrong, in rousing within her this ; have been a little glad; but who is there to see 


sudden, momentary repulsion. $me now, or care whether I look well or not. 
“TI am not,” he answered. ‘And yet it is} Mildred and Elinor—’’ And there she stopped, 

hardly fortunate for me, at present. Do you } because her tears forced her to faltering. 

think you can forgive me?” But to her surprise there was no falling off of 


She drew herself erect, and replied to him, with ; the usual friendly intercourse. The two girls 
the faint suggestion of hauteur he knew so well. { and their mother retained their hold upon her 

‘‘There is no need that you should ask that.” } as affectionately as ever. The fact was that they 

‘*No,” hesaid, ingenerousrepentance. ‘There } knew nothing of the little episode which had 
was noneed. But you see mine is the ‘lost cause,’ } disturbed her so. And Ferris managed to con- 
Griselda, and I am only a very masculine man.”’ } trol events so ably, that there were no embarrass- 

He extended his hand, andshe gave him hers, } ing ‘éte-d-tétes or rencontres, and as their inti- 
coldly and passively. He held it a moment, } macy had never been a close one, this was the 
while he gave her a long, appealing look. less difficult. 

‘‘General Duchesne will tell you how I have Mildred and Elinor found it charming beyond 
offended him,” he said. ‘‘ But when he tells you, } measure to assist Griselda to make the best use 
remember that I had a reason for my officiousness. } of her new opportunities. They grew important 














Good-night—or, perhaps, good-bye.” over plans and purchases, and were hardly con- 
trolleble when she came to them, one day, and 
CHAPTER VI. with a rather troubled air, told them that a car- 


Griselda went back to her window again. She} riage had been bought, and the old house was to 
sat down, and her face looked very white in the be refurnished. 
moonlight. For a few moments she felt as cold} ‘‘ Everything is to be altered,’’ she said, sadly. 
and grave as she had ever done in her life. Un-; Elinor fairly stared at her. 
til a certain stage of feeling was passed, she was’? ‘But it will be delightful,” she cried. «Is it 


only proudly indifferent. - But at last she became ; possible you are not glad, Griselda?” 


conscious of a sort of emotional stirring within.} Griselda only looked pensive, resting her chin 
The coldness melted away, and all at once her} upon her hand. 
mood changed. $ T don’t know. I have been poor so long. 


She was restless and unhappy, and before very } And it will hardly seem like Duchesne, and— 
long heavy tears rose in her eyes, and filled them, ; and,” faltering the words forth, ‘I think I am 
and fell. There was so much of emotion at work } afraid.” 
in her usually cold young frame, that she 4 «Why ?”’ amazedly. 

3 
3 


almost frightened. She moved uneasily and left “I did not know there was enough money 


her chair. to do so much all at once. I knew the land had 
‘‘T said I was sorry, and I thought I did not} been sold well, but I thought—” 

mean it,’’ she said, ‘“‘but it was true. I am } “Ah!” said Mildred, ‘that is only because 

sorry. Everything so altered, and—and I am ; you don’t understand. Gentlemen always know 

wretched.” $ about money and business, and we don’t,’”’ with 
As a refuge against herself, she went to her } large ease of mind. ‘Do let us talk about the 


grandfather ; but his humor was a more singular 3 new furniture.” 
one than her own. He was pacing the bigbarren; After this, instead of walking to church, Gris- 
room, excitedly, and on seeing her he pointed to 3 elda was driven there, in a resplendent coach, 


the table. 3 her grandfather seated at her side, filled with all 
‘« You will find a check there, which you will} the dignity of the dead-and-gone Duchesnes. 
use, Griselda,” he said. “It is time that we} The skimp, washed-out muslins were laid aside, 


began to—to assert ourselves somewhat, and } and rich fabrics and late fashions took their place. 
show these people that we are not the beggars we But Ferris, at least, and his mother also, saw 
seem, and that—that our future is more ecoure | that the sweet, fine face was no brighter than it 
than they fancy.” had been in darker-seeming days; indeed, that 


Beyond this, however, he explained nothing. } it often wore a shadow of secret trouble and 


Griselda carried the check away, and wondered } anxiousness. Even the girls, sometimes, awak- 

what she should do with it. She had never} ened to a recognition of this fact, and were be- 

owned so much money in her life, and did not} wildered by it. , 

care for the things most girls care for. “She is not a bit happier-looking than she 
‘‘T suppose I must buy dresses,’”’ she said. } used to be,’ they said. ‘‘And she does not 

‘‘ That must be what he means, and once I might } seem to care for things, as mest people would.” 
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«But then,” added Elinor, “ Grisck la is differ- 


ent from most people.’’ And with this reflection 
they consoled themselves. 

Among the grandeurs of the new furniture, 
Griselda lived the old, lonely life. She had more 
to do and more to think of, perhaps, in her posi- 
tion as mistress to additional servants, who ail 
quarreled with mammy Miranda, and who were 
regarded by her, contemptuously, as know-noth- 
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walt’ « an effort. We must not give way. Pov- 
erty is a terrible thing, Griselda.”’ 

She knew what was coming from that moment. 
But she did not anticipate as heavy a blow as 
fell upon her at last. 

He had written one of the long, weary letters, 


toiling over it through the whole of one morning, 


‘and for several days he awaited its answer, with 


an impatient eagerness painful to behold. He 


ings and interlopers; but in the abstract the life could not rest, and as the hours for the arrival 


was the same. She read to her grandfather, and 


listened to his harangues on the fallen state of 


society, and she did not find their tone more 
cheerful, since his change of fortune. 


“There is no society,” he would say, “no ; 
. . 4 
I have nothing in common $ he would protest. 


society, Griselda. 
with mere trades people,’’ which implied a cer- 
tain degree of reproach, sonorously administered. 

Of the state of their private affairs, Griselda 


of the mails approached, would wander from 
room to room, and from window to door, and 
being disappointed again and again, would work 
himself into a fever of misery. 

‘There is something wrong with the mails,”’ 
“There is no method among 
these people. I shall consider it my duty to 
enter a complaint.” 


But the answer came at length, a great, empty- 


knew nothing. She saw that her grandfather ; looking envelope, containing only half a sheet of 


had letters which he made a point of answering 
himself, and she observed that after their appear- 
ance, he was always more fretful and dignified 
than usual, and inclined also to a kind of secre- 
tive mood. 


$ palsied tremor seized upon him. 


paper, upon which a few lines were roughly 
scrawled ; but when he read them, Griselda knew 
that the end had come. 
A gray pallor spread itself over his face, and a 
His eyes left 


Entering the library, however, one morning, } the paper, and turned upon her, as if in a vague 


she found him in conversation with a stranger, } 
¢ wildered and excited brain. 


an aquiline-featured, fair-faced man, who was 


talking rapidly and persuasively, and whose last } ; 
} reach him, all likeness to his former self had 


words reached her ear. 


hope that the sight of her would clear his be- 


‘Griselda,’ he faltered, but before she could 


‘In investments of this kind, one must expect ‘ fallen away from him; his form seemed to shrink, 


to meet with occasional drawbacks, and in such 
eases economy is poor policy. Just at present, 
it seems scarcely a paying thing; but in cours se 3 
of time—’ And there he paused, seeing Gris- } 
elda, and rose to bow. 

Duchesne waved his hand, impatiently. 

“* Go away, Griselda,’ hesaid. ‘Iam engaged. } 
Go away.” 

From this time forward he changed rapidly. 


Ne was irritable and nervous, and spent the ; last. 


his look to become vacant, and he had burst 
into sobs, and incoherent, indistinct attempts at 
speech. 

“Ruin, Griselda—scoundrels—ruin—for—for 
ever.” And so, until the incoherence trailed off 
into silence, and he sank helplessly forward, over 
the arm of his chair, his blank, ashen face resting 
upon the table. 

Those few wild, stammering words were his 
Fate spared him the pang of awakening 


greater part of his time in writing letters, or } again to a consciousness of the blow his senile 


pacing his room restlessly. Sometimes, when he 
read, in her presence, the letters he received, 
Griselda saw actual dismay in his face. 

*«T—I am very much annoyed,”’ he would ex- 


pride and folly had brought upon him. He never 


} spoke again, but lay helplessly, uttering low, 


wearied moans, until he died—a week after Gris- 
elda had thrown herself upon her knees, to sup- 


claim, in petulant explanation, when he saw her } port him as he fell. 


looking at him. ‘Why do you watch me, Gris- 
elda? It is a business matter you do not under- 
stand.” 

There came a time, at last, when he was hardly | 
himself at all. He asked the same questions § 
over and over again, and once she came upon 


him with an open letter in his hand, and tears } 
; their loss involved debt and entanglement. 


rolling weakly down his withered face. 


“Griselda,” he faltered, staring at her, in as . . 
«“We—we must | the new things must be sold,” she said to Perzis 


piteous, appealing fashion. 


And then the girl stood in the desolate old 
place, the last of her race, and alone. The will 
they found among the papers left her heiress to 
houses and lands, of whose existence she knew 
{ nothing, and which, in the hands of sharpers 
and speculators, had lapsed into worse than 
nothingness, before she even heard of them, for 


“The servants must go away, I suppose, and 
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and his mother, who had stood by her in her 
need. ‘But Duchesne is left, and,” smiling 
pathetically, ‘‘mammy Miranda will stay and 
take care of me.”’ 

To Ferris there was a sharp sting in the fact 
that she refused his mother’s invitation, and 
persisted in her determinatipn of living as she 
had done, in the old times. 

“Tt is nothing new to me to live alone, and be 
poor,” she said. ‘It is only putting on an old, 
familiar dressagain. As long as I have Duchesne, 
it does not matter; and Mildred and Elinor can 
come and see me often.” 

It was not more than a week after this—after 
they had left her to her solitary life—when sit- 
ting at her work, one morning, Mrs. Ferris was 
startled by Griselda’s entrance into the room, 
without the slightest warning. 

The girl flung open the door, and walked in, 
white and breathless; then stopped short in the 
middle of the room, her hands dropping at her 
sides. 

“T have come—to ask you to take me,’’ she 
said, between her excited, fluttering breaths. «I 
have no home—I have no one but you. There 
are people at Duchesne, who say it does not be- 
long to me but to them. It is gone, too—even 
poor, old Duchesne—even Duchesne !’’ 

Ferris, who was in the room, took up his hat 
and left the house, without a word. He had been 
haunted by the fear of this crisis from the first. 
He went to Duchesne, and found that there had 
been foundation enough for his fears, The old 
house had gone. with the rest. 

There was nothing to be done. Te could only 
come back and explain the business minutie, 
and leave his mother and the girls to do the 
rest. Just then it appeared to him, that his 
part was to keep himself as much out of sight as 
possible. 

‘We have always wanted you,” Elinor and 
Mildred said, hanging over her, and crying in 
spite of a secret feeling of relief. ‘And mammy 
Miranda is always good-natured to us.” 

But Griselda lay listless and pale, upon the 
sofa, where Mrs. Ferris had put her. 
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It was like a living 


she said, ‘‘—not Duchesne. 
friend, and now it is gone.” 

She had been drifting slowly towards a new 
phase of existence, since the very hour in which 
she had drawn away from Ferris, and fancied 
herself chilled against him; but she had never 
known how far she had advanced, until now that 
her desolateness was so complete. 

When he entered the room that night, for the 
first time after he had left them, she looked up 
at him, asa lost child might have done. She did 
not quite understand herself even then, but it 
was clear to her, that here, at least, she was safe. 
She had lost all the rest, but not this one thing— 
and, somehow, all old Harold Duchesne’s lessons 
were forgotten. On his part, Ferris had not 
given up. He had meant, from the first, to try 
once again, and when she looked up at him, from 
her sofa, he felt that the time had come. 

So he went to his mother, and spoke to the 
point, as he had a habit of doing. 

*T want a few minutes alone with her,” he 
said. ‘I have something to say.” 

Of course, having done this, his opportunity 
soon presented itself, and then he went at once 
to the sofa, and spoke to the point there. 

Only a few words at first, but when they were 
finished, Griselda stood up before him, with 
tremulous lips. , 

“T am like a beggar,” she faltered, “‘and it 
seems as if it was to punish me, that—that I know 
now—when it is so late. I am nothing—I have 
nothing—even Duchesne—” 

He took her slight hands, and looked down at 
her with a tenderness beyond measure. 

“Do not let us think of Duchesne,” he said. 
“Do not let us remember one thing in the past, 
which has caused either of us unhappiness. Only 
give me the right to make your future happier, 
and that will be enough. That isallI ask. Say 
only that I may love you with some hope?” 

“I might have said it before,’’ she answered, 
softly, “if I had known—if I had understood 
myself. I know now, that there was hope, when 
I told you that there was néne.”’ 

And simple as the words were, they were 


‘I did not think Duchesne would go, too,’ ¢ enough, and the end. 
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Tne present ours; the future rests with God, 

Yet man, vain mortal, dreams, and talks, and plans, 
And airy castles builds, as if it lay 

Within his grasp. Life’s path, with flowers, bright hope 


Adorns, and points to coming years serene ; 
Touched by her magic wand, the future glows 
With beauty rare, and man forgets that God, 
Who gives to-day, the morrow may withhold. 
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He certainly was a wonderfully-accomplished 
man; spoke half-a-dozen languages with ease, 


sketehed, modelled, and I dare say played the ; 


German flute (whatever species of the torture- 
instrument flute that may be), though heaven 
forbid that I should ever have heard him! 

He was not exactly handsome, but something 
better, exceedingly distingué, and though always 
simply dressed, very elegant in his attire. His 
manners were charming; I defy the most suspi- 
cious person to have resisted him; and he was 
one of the few marvellously informed men I have 
met, whom I could endure to hear talk. 

As for his age, it was impossible to judge. 
However, we set him down at thirty, and soon 


became as convinced this was his count, as that ; 


we were correct in our other theories concerning 
him. 
yet nothing so delightful; once accepted, one 
clings to it firmly, in spite of facts. ‘ 

We met him in Barcelona, the pleasantest city, 


I think, in the whole of Europe, next to Paris. } 


We were stopping at the Oriente, which fronts 


There is nothing so absurd as a theory, } 


; carry about that most uncomfortable kind of lug- 
gage, a bundle of conventional prejudices. 

So thus it was we met him; 1 may as weil tell 
; you the name we knew him by, Mr. Foster, which 
’had no significance whatever any more than 
} Smith, and might have been the family cogmemen 
; of a duke or a tailor. 
$ There is a charming excursion to make from 
} Barcelona, which requires three days to be 
3 thoroughly performed, whose bourne is to a grand 
old monastery, perched on the top of a mountain, 
: where the monks entertain you delightfully, and 
: the views, well, I am sure that since Moses looked 
$ over Canaan from Pisgah, nothing hes been found 
$ to compare therewith. 
One of our number sprained his ankle, so we 
’ were detained in the convent, but as the unfor- 
‘ tunate was nobody’s relation, nobody grumbled 
: or dreamed of leaving hin there for the four days, 
which the monk-doctor declared he must remain 
supine upon his bed. 

And there we found Mr. Foster, and he stopped 


{as long as we did, and by the time we again 
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on the promenade—the Rambla. The table-d’hote } reached the lower earth, and the Oriente, we all 
numbered always full a hundred guests, and short | knew him and each other as well as possible, and 
of Cairo in January, in no place could one so fully } he had become the very head and front of the 
realize the confusion which prevailed at Babel, ; oddly-joined litile coterie, and could converse 
in the matter of diverse tongues. with each person in his or her native tongue, 
Now, experienced pilgrims, who are able to though we counted six different nationalities, 
‘‘hold their own,”’ in conversation in the three } among whom were a Swede and an American. 
or four modern languages, most commonly heard From the first, I decided in my own mind that 
in the famous haunts where wanderers congregate, ; he must be a consummate rascal; he really was 
fall into frightfully Jaissez-aller habits, of which ; too cultivated and too delightful to be an honest 
decorous, stay-at-home people cannot have the; man! But I kept my belief to myself, and what- 
slightest conception (luckily for their nerves!) } ever others may have thought, they were equally 
If your chance companion, in railway train, hotel ’ reticent. 
or picture-gallery, be, so far as manners are con- The day before we left the monastery, Foster 
cerned, a gentleman, conventionally speak- { and I were smoking in the court-yard, when one 
ing, you do not care a rush whether he may $ of the brothers entered with the bag of letters; 
be the Earl of Hubble Bubble’s eldest son } for in these days even a monastery has its post,, 
or the most outrageous adventurer that ever {and the Superior may read the daily papers, as 
existed. easily as if he were one of the café frequenters, 
So you form positive intimacies in no time; } along the Boulevard des Italiens. A thick packet 
make expeditions in company, dine together, are } fell to Foster’s share. He glanced at it, and I 
talked to by your passing friend, much more ; saw him change color, but when he noticed that 
freely than he would talk to the nearest relation 3 I was looking at him, his face regained at once its 
he owns. You go to any extreme, except that of } ordinary careless, half-weary expression. 
lending your money, or inviting your Achates to; ‘I have news,’ he said. ‘J shall read while 
come and visit you in your native land, and you { you finish your pipe.” 
enjoy yourself hugely; that is, if you do not; He sauntered off to an angle of the wall, where 
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three cypress-trees stood, opened and perused 
his letters. Presently he came back, lighting his 
cigarette as he walked.’ 

‘‘ Well,” he said, abruptly, as he reached me, 
“‘T shall go down the mountain with you all.” 

‘‘ Why, of course,” said I. 

‘* Not exactly that,’’ returned he, with his half- 
wisiful, half-scornful smile; ‘ but for this letter, 
I should have stopped where I am. Do you 


know, I came up with the intention of making a | 


retreat, and then beginning a novitiate.” 

‘What a jolly monk you would have made,” 
laughed I, without the slightest idea that he 
spoke seriously. 

He laughed, too, yet as I looked in his face I 
felt—though I knew it was absurd—that he had 
meant what he said. 

‘««Deferring prevents no recurring,’ ’” quoted 
he. ‘lt may come at last, guién sabe! But for 
the present, I must go back to the lower world 
and its platitudes.”’ 

Well, we sat there and talked of everything on, 
under, and above the earth, and as I may say, 
no doubt much more freely than we should have 
done to our neighbors and relations, only I 
gathered nothing whatever, which could enable 
me to place him or his past, though there seemed 
no intention in his reticence. 

Of his wanderings, he spoke freely enough, and 
they seemed to have extended pretty well over 
every quarter of the globe, though I admit that 
at last he excited my suspicions, and I wondered 
a little if it were possible, that his knowledge of 
so many out-of-the-way lands came from books 
rather than personal observation. 

This was what gave rise to my mental question. 
I had in my hands the first numbers of Jules 
Verne’s Michael Strogoff. My dropping the 
magazine, and his picking it up, turned the con- 
versation upon Siberia, and when, just as naturally 


as he might have spoken of Sicily, he began to | 


talk of that human realization of Dante's frozen 


Inferno, and point out certain errors, which even ; 
Jules Verne, careful ‘‘crammer” though he be, ‘ 


had committed in regard to numerous details, it 
did seem that my companion must be playing 
upon my credulity, for certainly no sane creature 
would ever have voluntarily visited that ice-bound 
prison. 

‘At last I have exhausted your patience or 
your faith,’ said he, reading my thoughts as 
easily as if he had been clairvoyant. 
certain I never saw Siberia.”’ 

«Even if I were,’’ retorted I, with a composure 
on which I quite pride myself as I recall it, I 
should be interested; romance is always more 
exciting than unadulterated facts.” 


«You are 
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§ He laughed as heartily as a boy, and without 
; returning any answer, took a pencil from his 
; pocket, and on the fly-leaf of Michael, dashed off 
; several caricatures of certain Parisian notorieties, 
‘ of whom we had spoken a little while before, and 
$so gave the conversation an entirely different 
‘ turn. 

’ ‘The next day but one saw us back in Barcelona, 
‘and like the rest of the party, Mr. Foster estab- 
lished himself at the Oriente. 

Just three days passed. One evening a knot 
‘ of, perhaps, eight or ten of the people who had 
fallen into the habit of familiar intercourse, were 
lingering over the dinner-table. The other diners 
had departed ; four or five of the host of servants, 
who spent their time in falling over each other, 
more after the fashion of plantation darkeys in 
old days, than anything else, were occupied in car- 
rying away dishes, and wondering—sometimes in 
audible tones—if we meant to sit there all night. 

Foster was the chief talker. Amusing as he 
always was, he had, that evening, surpassed him- 
self. I never in my life heard so many irresist- 
ibly laughable stories, as he recounted. He was 
seated opposite me, and during the last twenty 
minutes, I had noticed a man who stood leaning 
against the wall, back of his chair; noticed him, 
without taking any special observation, for I 
supposed him to be one of the servants, who 
understood French and meant to enjoy the droll 
histories as well as his betters. 

Then Foster began giving us imitations of 
famous French and Italian comic actors. 

‘«T’ll show you how Ronconi used to turn him- 
self into a Sphinx,” said he, catching up a couple 
of table-napkins, and rising as he did so. 

Very near his seat was a door which led into 
a square passage, where, during meals, one often 


saw the servants disappear with plates and dishes ; 
whether it had an outlet, by which one could get 
down stairs, I do not know. Foster was about 
‘to enter the room, I supposed to arrange his 
Sphinx business. The man who had been watchi- 
ing was close to the door; as Foster tried to pass, 
‘the stranger laid a hand on his shoulder, and 
said, in Spanish, loud enough for us all to hear, 

“Do not go out that way, if you please!” 

As he spoke, he opened the breast of his coat, 
and I caught the shine of the gold badge, which 
revealed his identity. He was a captain of the 
secret police. 

There was a sudden: hush in our ranks, so 
complete, that one could have heard a pin drop ; 
I was staring with all 


nobody spoke or stirred. 
my eyes, at the pair in the doorway, and I sup- 
pose the others were gazing, spell-bound, in the 
same direction. 
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Foster did not betray the slightest sign of} and a woman; the woman was clinging to the 
agitation or surprise; the mocking smile, so prisoner with both hands, speaking rapidly, in 
common to his lips, crossed them; he bowed, and } Russian. 


stood still. 


I saw him pull himself loose from her hold; 


‘Permit me to offer my arm,” said the police } heard him say, in French: 


agent, as courteously as if he had been a Grand 
Chamberlain. 

Without a second’s hesitation, Foster complied, 
turned his head toward us, and bowed—that 
smile on his lips yet—and there we all sat, mute, 
and saw him pass down the room in the officer’s 
charge, and disappear into the great corridor, 
which led to the principal staircase. 

I am sure that full three moments elapsed, 
after their departure, before any one of our num- 
ber moved or spoke. Then a young Englishman 
said to the man next him, his travelling com- 
panion, and the only two who had ever met 
before this general encounter at the hotel, 

“If we mean to see the second act of Rigoletto, 
we must be off.” 

They rose and walked away. Each man of us 
who were left, looked at his neighbor, and the 


company in general, with a sudden suspicion in 





**T would not listen to you to save my soul!” 

She staggered back against the wall and al- 
lowed him to pass. From where I stood I could 
see Foster and his guard enter a carriage, drawn 
up before the entrance—they were gone. 

I hurried on; the woman perceived me; called 
my name; I stopped. 

‘‘T saw you with him, yesterday,” she said. 
‘You may be human, though you are a man! 
Wait a minute, for God's sake.” 

She was covered from head to foot in a loose 
cloak; a Spanish mantilla over her head, and 
drawn across her face, so that it nearly concealed 
it; I could just catch the gleam of the maddest 
pair of eyes I ever looked into. 

“Can I be of service to you in any way?’ I 
asked. 

**No,” she replied, “not to me, but to him!’’ 

“Then tell me how—be sure I will do it,” said 


, 


his eyes, as if suddenly roused to a belief that he ; I, not because I am either chivalrous or Quixotic ; 
was the only honest person in the coterie, and } simply because there was a power in those de- 


had better get out of it. 

As soon as I could collect my bewildered facul- 
ties, I hurried off, not so much to escape contam- 
ination as because I wanted, if possible, to see 
more of the drama, whose opening scene had 
transpired before us. 

Foster’s rooms were on that floor, down the 
same turning’as mine, with a staircase of its own 
conducting into the court below. As I was pass- 
ing this staircase, I saw the prisoner and his 
guardian on the lower flight. 

‘¢ Foster !’’ I called, involuntarily. 

He looked back. The policeman paused, as if 
willing to give us an opportunity to speak, but 
Foster signed him to go on, waved his hand to 
me in a mute farewell; and they disappeared. 

Shonld I rush on and overtake them? Foster’s 
gesture had been so decided a sign of dismissal, 
that to follow seemed an impertinence; yet I 
could not bear to let him go like that! TI had not 
the slightest doubt, whatever might be the reason 
for his arrest, he fully deserved that it should have 
taken place, but I have an ill-regulated mind, 
and if I like a person I like him, good or bad, 
and I did like Foster better than anybody I had 
met in a small age. 

I wasted a few seconds in mental debate, then 
I dashed down the stairs, across the court, into 
the covered way, which ended in two great doors 
opening upon the street. 

A little before me stood Foster, the police agent 





spairing eyes, which carried me beyond the con- 
trol of my strongest instinct—selfishness. 

“‘They are taking him to the military prison. 
Go and see him there.” 

She paused to catch her breath, and I inter- 
posed : 

“Tam astranger, and without influence ; there 
is slight probability of my being allowed to visit 
him. Certainly not to-night. To-morrow I will 
use every means in my power to get an order—”’ 

“‘ Will you go home with me?” she broke in. 
««Come, quick! Give me your arm to the corner ; 
my carriage is there.” 

I complied in silence. Two minutes later, we 
were seated in a covered landeau, rolling up the 
Rambla. Just where the promenade ends in a 
square, near the beginning of the outer boulevard, 
the vehicle stopped before a handsome house. 

She signed me to open the door. I obeyed. 
Our five minutes drive had passed in complete 
silence. She sprang out and entered the house, 
and I followed up a flight of stairs. She rang, 
and we were admitted. We passed through an 
ante-chamber into a salon. 

She threw off her cloak, pushed back her man- 
tilla, and I beheld one of the most striking women 
I ever saw in my life. 

She was tall—perfection in point of form, save 
that she was too thin—blonde, a wealth of bright 
yellow hair, a face which would have been beauti- 
ful, but for the sadness of the mouth, and the 
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wild, despairing expression of the great black } 
eyes. 

‘Sit down, sit down!”’ she said, impatiently. 

I obeyed. She hurried to an escritoire, at the 
further end of the room, tossed a pile of papers 
about, wrote a few lines, came back with a packet 
and a letter in her hand. 

“‘Go to General Castrelli,”’ she said, ‘the ad- } 
dress is on the letter; send it in; he will see } 
you! The packet is for him—” 

“* Foster ?”’ 

“Yes, yes, whatever you call him. The gen- 
eral will give you an order! Go—see him—oh! 
I beg your pardon for speaking so—but if you 
knew! Not his life—more than that depends on 
his reading the packet to-night. They will offer 
to send him out of Spain. He will accept. Once 
in France, the Russian authorities will take him! 
Siberia, he will be sent back to Siberia, and this 
time he can never escape !”’ 

«« And who, shall I tell Foster, sent me ?’’ 

She wrung her hands hard together, to try by 
some physical act for calmness; her eyes fairly 
burned me with their glare! 

‘‘Nobody. He would turn you out; let him 
think friendship, curiosity, anything brought 
you.” 

‘‘T understand !” 

‘‘Once with him, tear open the packet, put one 
of the papers in his hand, he will read it then! } 
Do you comprehend, do you know what I want?’ } 

‘¢T think so.” 

“If he dreamed that you came from me, he 
would not read. Why, I am the woman who had 
him arrested !” 

‘‘Good heavens!’ I exclaimed, involuntarily. 

‘There was no other way,” she continued. 
“‘They had written to him that I was here, told 
him to leave Spain. They thought he would 
rush over to France at once, and so be caught. 
It was all I could do, have Castrelli arrest him as 
a Carlist sympathizer. Oh, my God, how I tell 
it! The man will think I am mad!” 

Not stirring from her seat, no movement, save 
the convulsive twisting and untwisting of her 
hands, and those agonized eyes fixed full upon 
mine! 

“No, no,’ I cried. ‘I understand enough 
not to blunder. Give me the papers, I will go.” 

I think her white, parched lips tried to mur- 
mur a blessing, but no words escaped them. I 
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snatched the packet from her passive hand, had 
haif crossed the room, when her voice stopped 
me. 

**Come back,” she moaned, ‘‘no matter what 
time it is, come back !”” 

‘« Yes,” I said, then I collected my senses, and 
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reflected that I should be foolish to go mad also. 
‘Will they let me in?” I demanded. “For 
whom shall I ask ?”’ 

“The Princess Troubiskoff. Oh, I will give 
the order; go, for the love of heaven, go!” 

And I went. When I reached the outer door, 
the carriage, which had brought us, was still there. 
I sprang in, looked at the letter, and gave the 
coachman the addréss written thereon. General 
Castrelli was, at that time, the military comman- 
der of Barcelona; I had met him at dinner, only 
a few nights before; but it was doubtful if he 


{would remember a foreign name so insignificant 
4 os . 
{as mine, and a person so unimportant as John 


Branch, but all that did not matter. 
We reached the house; I entered, gave the 
domestic my card, and the letter. After a brief 


: delay, back came the servant, and showed me up 


stairs into a library. At the same instant, the 
general entered, from another door. 

*‘T am delighted to see you, Mr. Branch,’’ he 
said, (he did not leok so, he looked very much 
annoyed.) ‘I know you are in haste, so I will 
not detain you. I will send an orderly with you, 
who will obtain you entrance to the—to Mr. 
Foster.” 

I bowed; he touched a hand-bell; in came a 
young soldier, who had evidently already received 
his commands, for none were given. The general 
made a dash after the traditional courtesy of his 
land, and said, in Spanish : 

“Tam grieved, Sefior Branch, that your haste 
prevents a longer stay, to the pleasure of a future 
meeting!’’ and he bowed me out. Going down the 
stairs, I recovered self-assertion enough to feel 
that John Branch, Esquire, was being a good 
deal pushed about this evening, between his own 
stupidity, in meddling with what was none of his 
business, and the imperious ways of despotic 
Spanish generals, and half-mad Muscovite prin- 
cesses, but I meant to fulfill my mission all the 
same. 

So the orderly and I drove to the place where 
Foster was confined—not the common prison—a 
sort of jail connected with the great caserne, at 
the eastern end of the city, whether intended for 
refractory soldiers, or political prisoners, I have 
not the least idea. After a short explanation, on 
the part of the soldier, I was conducted down 
some narrow, winding passages; a door was un- 
locked, and I entered a small room, with a grated 
window, a bed, a couple of chairs, and a table, 
on which burned a melancholy candle. 

Foster was seated by the table, reading a book ; 
he looked up at the opening of the door, and I 
saw a gleam of surprised pleasure cross his face, 
as he recognized me. 


























“Upon my word!” cried he, laughing. 
are a perfect modern Don Quixote! The idea of 
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‘You }I remembered what the princess had declared 
; would be the consequences of his accepting an 


your taking the trouble to come and hunt a fellow order to go over into France, and I was powerless 


up in this den.” 

“Curiosity is a strong passion,’ returned I, 
affecting to share his merriment. I think he did 
me the justice to comprehend that my words 
were only spoken to hide a certain agitation, for 
as he pushed me down into one of the chairs, he 
wrung my hand warmly. 

As he said nothing, but sat looking at me, I 
felt a little at a loss how to begin my business. 

“TI trust you will not be annoyed at my com- 
ing,” said I. 

‘How could I be!’’ returned he. 
I am surprised. 


> 


“But I own 
I did not suppose the man 


lived, who would take so much trouble on my } 


account.” 

“‘T dare say I am not the only person who 
would take a great deal more,”’ said I. 

He leaned forward, and stared at me; there 
was a look of suspicion in his face now. 

“So!” he exclaimed, suddenly. ‘‘How the 
deuce did you get in?” 

‘General Castrelli sent his orderly with me.” 

‘Vastly polite on the general’s part! And by 
what means did you soften his obdurate military 
heart ?”’ 

“ Foster,” I said, ‘‘ you must be convinced by 
my coming that I have the most friendly feelings 
towards you—”’ 

‘Don’t! he interrupted, with his mocking 
laugh. ‘‘If ever a man had reason to pray, ‘de- 
liver me from my friends,’ it is I—I would not 
do you the injury of ranking you among them.” 

“Rank me where you please,” returned I, 
“only promise to do me a favor!” 

“With all the pleasure in life, if it is in my 
power,’ but though he spoke lightly, I could see 
the same look of suspicion in his eyes. 

I took the packet from my coat, and in my 
hurry, forgetting the order given me to tear open 
the envelope myself, and put one of the.,papers 
in his hand, I laid the letter before him, on the 
table. There were a few lines of writing upon 
the envelope, I did not see what. He just glanced 
at them, gave me the most absolutely murderous 
look I ever received in my life, and growing livid 
with rage, he tore the packet into a dozen frag- 
ments, and flung them on the floor. 

‘There!’ he cried. ‘Go back to the woman 
who sent you, and tell her this new scheme has 
failed, as any other will do! Man, man, what 
harm have I ever done you, that you should 
league yourself with my arch-enemy to work my 
utter destruction !’’ 

‘‘ You cannot believe it !’’ I fairly groaned, for 


‘now to convince or persuade him! ‘I never 
saw the -lady till to-night. She was half mad 
; with suffering; she plead with me to come to you 


4 


as she might have prayed for her own soul !’’ 


“Yes, yes, I was wrong to suspect you. I 
’ beg your pardon!’ he said, laying his hand for 
an instant on mine. “I thank you for your in- 
tentions—but go back and tell her she has failed.” 

‘“‘If you had only read the papers!’ I cried. 

“My dear fellow,” he replied, in his ordinary 
¢ careless voice, ‘‘I know, perfectly well, what 
$ they contained. I had intimation days ago, when 
$ we were at the monastery, that she was coming—” 

“ But if you go over the border you will be 
arrested !’” 

“So she says. 
here !”” 

I was pleading utterly in the dark, but every- 
thing I could say I did. They were words wasted, 
though he listened in silence, till I repeated her 
warning that he would be sent to Siberia again. 

“Ah,” said he, ‘‘so she told you of my ex- 
perience! Did she tell you who had me sent 
¢there? Why, the fair princess herself! My 
$dear Branch, I don’t wonder that the woman 
} deceived you, but I have known her too long ; 
she cannot deceive me.”’ 

I tried to speak. He stopped me, politely, but 
firmly. 

‘‘You must excuse me,’”’ he said; “I am very 
tired. Once more, thanks for coming. I must 
bid you good-night.”’ 

He raised his voice and called to the guard; 
the door opened ; there stood the warden and the 
orderly. 

‘ Light this gentleman down the corridor,” was 
all he said, took my hand, shook it, gently pushed 
me out of the room, and shut the door himself. 

I drove back to the house where I had left the 
Russian lady, was admitted at once, and shown 
up to the room where we had held our first inter- 
view. There she was, walking up and down. 
The instant she saw my face she called out, 

“You have failed! My God, oh! my God!” 

She fell on her knees, and hid her face for w 
few seconds. Her whole frame shook with con- 
vulsive sobs, but when she looked up there were 
no tears on her cheeks; she was past weeping. 

‘‘ He will let himself be sent over the border ?”’ 
she whispered. 

“Yes. He would read nothing—hear nothing.” 
‘“‘T understand.” 

I had returned full of suspicion against her, 
but in the presence of her agony, that passed 
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entirely. Icould not doubt her. She rose, stood 
for a little, as if trying to collect her thoughts, 
then she said: 

‘‘T wonder you come back. He must have 
told you I was trying to deceive you.” 

“Yes; I did believe it, but I do not now.” 

She began again to walk up and down the 
room. Presently she stopped. 

‘«T must see Castrelli,’’ she said. ‘‘ The people 
whom he trusts will appeal to the civil power— 
he will be sent out of Spain. Will you come to 
me the instant I send, whether it be to-morrow 
morning or night ?”” 

«Yes. I will not leave the hotel till I hear. 
See, this is the number of my room,” and I 
scribbled the address on a bit of paper. 

I went home, but not to sleep, as you may 
imagine, after all the excitement of the evening. 
The next day passed without news; night came, 
and brought me this note: 

«‘The Russian consul has been appealed to. 
He will be released to-morrow, on condition that 
he leaves the country at once. He will go by 
rail to Gerona, and over the mountains to Per- 
Pigiian, in France. Will you be ready to start 
with me when I am ready? Do not write—give 





eae 
$ lion to stop, and in a moment the carriage was 
surrounded by a troop of men. 

‘‘Mr. Branch,” said the princess, ‘“‘ were you 
ever in the hands of brigands?”’ 

‘“‘ Never,” said I, with my heart in my mouth, 
replying as she had spoken, in English. 

‘‘Then you have a new experience,”’ said she, 
‘for you are surrounded by the most notorious 
band in Catalonia.” 

She bore the fact so well, that I could do no 
less than remain calm; especially, as a second’s 
reflection assured me that our capture was a part 
of the project of which she had spoken. 

First of all, the two domestics, uttering such 
cries of dismay that it was evident they were not 
in their mistress’ confidence, received orders to 
descend from their perch, were blindfolded, and 
placed on mules, and led off to a little distance. 

Then the leader of the troop rode to the side 
of the carriage, where the princess sat, and con- 
versed with her, in a low tone, for a few seconds. 

‘‘He wanted to know if it was necessary to 
blindfold you, too,’’ she said, ‘“‘but I told him 
no.” 





There was such a change in her manner, such 


; 
2 
2 
2 
$ gladness in her eyes, such exultation in her 


simply the response, ‘ yes or no’ to the bearer of } voice, that I knew she had received good news. 


this.” 

My answer was, of course, in the affirmative. 

We did start by the last train of the next even- 
ing. It was about six o'clock when we left 
Barcelona. It would take us two hours and a 
half to reach Gerona; from thence passengers 
towards France were obliged to take the diligence, 
which occupied some ten hours in traversing the 
mountain, as the rail on the Spanish side was not 
completed. 

We had a carriage to ourselves, and among 


“Everything has gone as you wished,” I said. 
“Yes! He left by the four o’clock train, 
reached here an hour since, under the guard of 
the two soldiers, was captured without harm to 
} anybody, and is now in the heart of the forest, 
; whither we are bound. It must all be done in 
order; remember we are prisoners !’’ 
The leader of the band politely but firmly in- 
} formed us that we must get out of the carriage, 
and mount the mules provided for us. We 
} obeyed. Our luggage followed on other mules, 


other strange narratives, I heard the plans of the } and in five minutes we were threading the re- 
princess; plans which might not be difficult of } cesses of the mountain path, a swarthy rascal 
execution in Spain, however wild and improbable } Jeading each of our beasts. We journeyed thus, 


they might sound to any person reading a recital 
thereof, in his peaceful abode on the banks of the 
Hudson, or in the heart of a Pennsylvania valley. 

We reached Gerona; a travelling chaise with 
four horses was waiting for us; we got into it, 
and madame’s two servants mounted into the 
rumble, and off we set. 

It was a gorgeous night; the moon at its full. 
The ascent, which soon began, was so fine that, 
preoccupied as I was, I could not help admiring 
it. 

I think we must have been driving for a full 
hour and a-half. A sudden turn in the road 
brought us to the entrance of a deep defile. Sud- 
denly, the sound of a pistol, fired just in advance, 
cut through the air. A voice ordered our postil- 


} for over an hcur, in complete silence; down 
; jagged’ Saths, up steep ascents; sometimes in the 
} depth of an unbroken forest; occasionally for a 
} little way along the edge of precipices. I con- 
} fess it did, now and then, occur to me that John 
} Branch might be the victim of a plot, and would 
never see the civilized world again, short of a 
ransom, which there was nobody to pay; and I 
glanced occasionally at the face of the lady riding 
behind me, but it told no tales. 

You must remember these events occurred 
during the last months of the Carlist war, that 
even yet the diligence, which crosses the moun- 
tain, is accompanied by an armed guard, and that 
in spite of such precautions, robberies are very 
‘frequent, then you will be able to understand 
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that there is nothing improbable in my tale. 
That the princess had been aided by General 
Castrelli, I have never doubted; our century will 
have to end, before in Spain or Sicily holders of 
posts, under government, are on such bad terms 
with brigands, that they cannot turn them to use, 
if necessary, especially when a woman worth 
millions, is willing to pay any sum to regular or 
irregular powers, for the carrying out of her 
plans. 

We stopped at last; we had reached our bourne; 
a magician himself could not have traced us. As 
well as I could see, we were in a sort of natural 
clearing, backed by a sheer cliff, with several 
openings near together. 

We got off our mules. 
princess spoke to me. 

“Follow that man,” she said; “he will take 
you to Foster. 
want him to see you first: the sight of you may 
give him a little confidence.” 

I was hurried through the opening in the 
rock; it proved to be a sort of natural corridor, 
which ended in a cave, literally, the traditional 
robber’s den, lighted by lamps, though not 


For the first time, the 


I shall come very soon, but I 


torches. Half-a-dozen men were seated about, 
all smoking; nobody paid any attention to me. 


Midway in the cavern, on the right side, was a 
rude door, this was opened, I was motioned to 
pass through, I did, found mysclf in a smaller 
cave, and in the presence of Foster! 

He was lying on a bed of leaves and twigs; he 
sprang up at the noise, and saw me. 

‘Good heavens!”’ he exclaimed. ‘‘ Have they 
got you, too? So we really are captured by bri- 
gands! I had thought my taking, her work !’’ 

«At all events I am here,’ I said; “that is 
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There was a frightful echo in the narrow 
vault, the echo of the woman’s shriek. I saw 
Foster fall backward, saw the place filled with 
men, who had rushed in, roused by the noise; 
then, for a few moments, though I did not 
exactly faint, I saw and realized nothing. 

When I came to myself they had laid Foster 
on the bed. One of the men was examining his 
wound. The princess crouched at the foot, with 
her face hidden in her cloak. 

‘‘ Let me alone,’”’ Foster said, in Spanish ; I 
$am dying! Where is she? Come and look, 
woman !—I am beyond your power at last !” 

She raised herself on her knees, and crawled 





nearer to him. 

“Yes, look!’ he cried. 

princess or Czar can harm me now!” 

Then he fainted, and during his insensibility 
they were able to staunch the wound. By the 
’ way, they numbered two good doctors and a 
§ patel among their ranks. We were assured 
‘that the wound was by no means serious ; her 
$ knocking up his arm had caused the knife to 
‘ glance off. 

He was ill though for many days, and we 
stayed there with him. 


‘Neither Russian 


This was his history. Arved Yfinaran was 
$ the son of a great Muscovite noble; his mother 
‘had been a fainous Russian actress, but a ser‘, 
and she died while he was still an infant. The 
boy, as he grew up, lived in his father’s house ; 
everybody knew whose son he was, ignorant as 
they might seem. The princess Troubiskoff was 
; his second cousin on his father’s side, almost 
_ own age, and being the ward of the Count 

R—, lived a good deal in the same house with 
: Arved. 
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enough for me at present! I say, it would bea He was carefully educated; his talents were 
polite attention, on the part of our captors, if ; great, and so time went on till he was past twenty. 
they gave us at least some food.” ; The two young people fell in love with one an- 
He laughed, and pointed to the table; where other, and were secretly married. Nearly two 
was a plate of food. I snatched a crust of bread, {years passed, and they believed that they had 
and pretended to eat with avidity, just because $ found means to escape from Russia. On the 
so doing would prevent the necessity of talking { very night they were to have gone, Foster (it is 
for a few seconds, and I was not enough up in } easier to call him so) was arrested, and before 
my réle to know what to say. morning, on the road to Siberia. 
‘Evidently you left Barcelona without having; The Count (Foster’s father) was prematurely 
dined,” said he, with one of his quizzical looks. § aged, bed-ridden, partially paralytic, had been so 
Before I had swallowed my crust, the door} for over a year, and all matters were effectively 
opened, and the Russian entered. Foster recog- { in the hands of the Count Oscar, his son and heir. 
nized her, and started back to the further end of } The princess gained access to her uncle, and told 
the cave. Quick as a flash, he drew a knife from } her story. The old man revealed to her certain 
his coat, and cried out: facts, softened, perhaps, by her despair, and told 
“So it is you! You have not conquered, at { her where to find the proofs. The invalid died 
least I can die—’ and just as she reached his ’two days later, his death probably hastened by 
side, struck himself full on the breast with the ; the excitement of their interview. 
shining blade. It was necessary for the princess to go to Paris 
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to secure the documents, of which her uncle had 
spoken; she received permission, through the 
interposition of the empress, who would not be- 
lieve the scandals that were rife concerning her, 
and so departed. 

Once in Paris, she found the papers and wit- 
nesses. The Count R— had been the master of 
the famous serf-actress. She went to Paris to 
play, and he followed her; granted her freedom 
and married her, for he was madly in love, in 
spite of all. 

The actress died suddenly ; he took her child, 
and went back to Russia, and married again. 
Probably his pride revolted against the idea of 
admitting that his rightful heir was the son of a 
liberated serf. At all events, he kept his secret 
close to the hour of his death. 

The princess had been watched by her cousin, 
the present count, who had found, among his 
father’s papers, certain letters, which gave him 
reason to suppose that Arved’s birth was legiti- 
mate, though when he obtained the young man’s 
banishment, he had been solely influenced by the 
fact of knowing that the princess, whom he had 
meant to make his wife, loved this nameless de- 
pendent. 

With his almost boundless influence, the count 
found means to procure the princess’ exile from 
Russia during two whole years. The ministers 

‘and the emperor were made to believe that Arved 
and the princess had been mixed up in the political 
plots, so common during the first years of Alex- 
ander’s reign. 

So the poor lady was eating her heart out in 
a foreign land, and Arved was a prisoner in 
Siberia, haunted by the count’s spies, and con- 
vinced, by means of forged papers, that it was 
the princess who had procured his banishment, 
because she wished to marry the head of the 
great Narischkin family, who, lately left a wid- 
ower, had laid his grandeur at her feet. 
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Arved escaped. It would take too long to tell 
you how, for I am condensing a plot which would 
serve for a novel, into these brief pages. He 
reached the shore, got on board a fishing vessel, 
bound for Greenland, and finally reached the 
United States. 

He was comfortably off; his father had done 
him the justice, years before, to secure him funds 
in New York. He travelled all over the New 
World—Europe he had seen as a boy—and at 
last, from South America, he sailed for Portugal 
and Spain. 

The princess followed, and the count’s agents 
followed—you must recollect that Foster had no 
idea of his own legal claims. The spies were 
trying to delude him to France, proving to him, 
that in Paris he would find evidence of the prin- 
cess’ guilt, sufficient to ensure him release from 
her persecutions. He believed that her design 
was to inveigle him into some country, with 
which Russia had an extradition treaty, where 
he would be arrested upon a pretended criminal 
plea, and once within the Muscovite dominions, 
sent back to Siberia, on the charge of the political 
treason, wherein, though innocent, he had been 
implicated. 

Foster was very ill for nearly a fortnight. He 
recovered slowly, and before he left his bed, this 
story, which I have told you, was made a matter 
of conviction to him. 

Well, I bade them good-bye when we left the 
brigand’s cave. 

Foster has never claimed his rights. There has 
} been an amicable compromise between him and 
} the count, perfectly well known to the Czar, and 
} Foster and his wife are two very happy people. 
At this present, they are living in a charming 
villa, on the island of Ischia, where existence too 
nearly realizes the lotus-eater’s dream, for them 
to care much about the titles and honors of this 
fleeting world. 
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Tue sky is gray, and the world is sad, 
The sea doth moan like a soul that is lost; 
There is nothing fair, there is nothing glad, 
And love is not worth the bitter cost. 


The earth is barren, and cold, and bleak, 
And filled to the brim with pain and tears; 
There is nothing for hearts that love and are weak, 
But weary waiting, and weary years. 


The winds blow chilly, the winds blow wild, 
And the dark night falls like a gruesome pall; 

The whiteness of youth is smirched and defiled, 
And blight and murrain are over all. 


The waves lash high, and the ships are a-wrack ; 
We are sure of nothing except the end. 

The world is hollow, and false, and black, 
And dark-browed Death is our only friend. 
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I xnow the whole story—know it from having ; of their marriage, a beautiful linnet, in a costly, 
lived in it, and through it, to the last terrible } gilded cage. My lady received the gift listlessly, 
act—know it from having told it over and over, { and I saw pain in my poor young master’s face. 
as I tell it now. But this much I will swear to. ; He went out, slowly, and did not return for 
Whatever the sins of my darling were—vanity, hours. But when he did return, he was surprised 
love of power, imprudence, whatever crimes re- ; to see his young wife sitting by the open window, 
sulted from them, she herself was pure and } with the cage upon her knee, and its door open. 
unsullied to the last. No one must ever cast an? ‘‘Whatare you doing?” he cried, ‘ Why, 
aspersion upon her character, who expects any ; Corinne, your bird will fly out, if you do not 
favor from old Rachel Savoy. take care !”’ 

I was her mother’s maid, you understand, Even as he spoke, the linnet flitted through the 
before she married wild, young Hugh Hamilton. ; open door of the cage, hopped upon the window 
Indeed, I was in the green-room, when he first } sill, spread its wings, and was gone. 
came behind the scenes, between the acts, to see She turned to him, with a look of delight in 
her. I remember well how his blue eyes shone $ her face, and a sigh of relief upon her lips. 
upon her, my sparkling young mistress, who was “Oh,” she said, ‘‘I am so glad the poor thing 
fairly bewildering in her beauty, that night.{is free—so glad. How happy it must be, to 
Not two months later, she left the French Theatre } leave its gilded prison, and fly forth once more, 
forever ; left it to become the wife of her Ameri- { into the great world—free !’’ 
can lover. She seemed to forget to whom she was speak- 

I own I was surprised, for I had fancied my} ing. She had risen, and as she said the last 
mistress wedded to her stage life, and so fond of ; words, ‘‘ once more in the great world—free,”’ 
it, that nothing but death could win her from it. } she spread out her arms, with a gesture of in- 
She did plead to be allowed to remain before the ; finite longing—with an expression of infinite 
public, but he would have none of it. ‘My pain in her great eyes. 
wife must be my wife,’’ I heard him say to her,} I sat just outside the door, but where I could 
one day, as he was going out, ‘“‘and not a joint ¢ see and hear all that occurred, as I mended a 
possession of the public. Ifyou do not love me } bit of lace for my lady, such I could do most ex- 
well enough to make this sacrifice for me, then { quisitely, before my eye sight failed me. 
you do not love me as the woman, who is to be; I shall never forget the look that came over my 
my wife, must.’ young master’s face. It was as if a hand had 

So she married him, and gave up her brilliant ; dealt him a terrible blow. All the youth and 
life of excitement, that, in every way had min-’ hope and joy went out from his handsome face. 
istered to her vanity, and accompanied him to } He grew white, and rigid, and old. He took one 
London, where her husband placed her in elegant step towards his wife. 
lodgings, and anticipated every wish. ButIsaw; ‘I understand,” he said, and may it never be 
that my lady was pining in spite of it all. The ‘my lot to hear a voice like that again. “I un- 
love, the tenderness, the luxury, could not sat- derstand. You are tired of this life, tired of me. 
isfy her. She longed for the admiration of the ; You want your freedom, and the world again! 
multitude, for her old life of power, and success } Am I right ?” 
and excitement. Many atime I have seen the ; My lady looked him fearlessly in the eyes, 
poor thing throw herself upon the floor of her } though she was white as the dead are. 
room, and beat herself in very frenzy of despair, “Yes,” she answered, quietly, ‘yes, you are 
after my young master had gone out. ‘right. Iam tired of it all!” 

“Qh, Rachel, Rachel,” she would cry, “this; My young master’s rage was now awful to 
life will kill me—it is killing me. Why can’t { witness. 
he see—why can’t he understand—how terrible ‘You are tired of it all!’ he cried. ‘Tired of 
it is?”’ ; an honorable love? Tired of an honorable life? 

It dawned upon him at last. He brought home ’ You, for whom I have given up country, home, 
to her, as a present, upon the first anniversary } everything, for whom my father would rather 
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die, than live to know I had married. Do you } ‘‘ though not to my father’s. My ten are more 
know what my sister wrote to me, only yester- { cruel than the grave, Rachel; and they tell me 
day? ‘We have heard that you are married to ; that the daughter of an actress can never enter 
an actress, but our father will not credit the Hamilton Hall. But my father is old, and failing, 
report; he is terribly angry, notwithstanding, ; and needs my love and care. You and Felise I 
and swears to disinherit you, unless you write } want near me—and you may as well be in New 
and refute the statement.’ God knows I would $} York asin London. We will sail, next week.” 
rather have died than have told you of this,; Felise was four years old, the day we landed in 
when it came—rather have died than to have } New York. My master had prepared rooms for 
given you a pang: it mattered little to me what I } us, and to this day I cannot pass that house, 
gave up, what I relinquished, so long as I had where I spent such happy years with my darling, 
you. But itis different now. Take your free- } without a swelling of the heart, and a dimming 
dom. Go back to the life you long for. Never of the eyes. Ten happy, happy years, we lived 
will I look upon your living face again.” in our pleasant lodgings together. My young 

He flung himself from the room, and I heard ; master came to see us, at least, twice every year. 
his step echo down the stairs. But before he ; But he was not the handsome young man of old. 
reached the landing, my lady had fallen, in a { ; He had grown reckless looking, and one night, the 
swoon, upon the floor. I shrieked aloud, and ran ; ‘ night Felise was fourteen, he came to tell us that 
after my master, and grasped his arm, just as he ; he had married a wife, a rich heiress, at the wish 
was rushing into the street. ‘Oh, for God’s 8} of his father. <‘‘ And now, Felise,”’ he said, “you 
sake,’ I cried, ‘come back. She is dying!” must go to school. You have been taught all the 

He did not wait forasecond call. All his great $ ; common branches, by good teachers, and your 
love came back into his face, and beautified it; ; French I well know.is perfect. But you must 
and in a moment more he was kneeling by my j have other accomplishments, you will be heiress 
lady, holding her in his arms, sobbing over her, of Hamilton Hall, and I want you fitted for the 
calling her every endearing name. For a long } station. Two years at the best boarding school 
while she never heard. She lay in a dead } in the State, and then two years of travel, will 
swoon, till we thought life had departed. But at { make you a young lady, hey, Felise ?”’ 
lest she recovered, but only for afew hours. At $ So my darling was sentaway. But I was near 
day break, her child, Felise, was born; and {to her, where I could watch over her. It was 
Corinne, the mother, was a corpse. there, at school, that trouble began; that the 

Can you wonder that Felise was a strange, } latent inclinations burst into life; that the pre- 
wayward creature? Can you blame her for all} pensities, I had striven so hard to eradicate, 
that followed? I say we are partly what our blossomed into full bloom. 
mother’s make us, before we see the light, or} The rules of the school were most strict. How 
breathe the air of life. Felise came into this ; Felise found opportunities for such escapades, I 
world, with all those longings for power and ad-{ never knew. I only know she had them. She 
miration, all that love of the world, all those in- { made me take charge of the bouquets, baskets of 
clinations for excitement and sensation, which ; fruit, boxes of gloves, and trinkets of all kinds, 
made Corinne’s married life so galling, so miser- ; that were showered upon her by demented 
able. Could she keep it? Was she responsible? ;swains. In vain I pleaded with her. In vain I 

We boarded, Felise and I, for many years, in ; told her, that to receive such gifts, to allow such 
London. My broken-hearted master roamed } freedom from gentlemen, was immodest—im- 
about the world, seeking in vain to find content- } proper. She only laughed, kissed me, ran away, 
ment and peace. Felise was three years old, be- and came again, the next day, with the memento 
fore he went to his native land. } of some new lover. 

“Good-bye, Rachel,” he said, the morning he} Her dancing master was her last victim. He 
left. ‘‘I am going to my father’s, and I hope to ; was French, and inflammable, and Felise rendered 
send for you and Felise, very soon. I will sup- him the laughing stock of the whole school. Yet 
ply you with money, regularly ; but if you need { no one ever heard her intimate, by word or tone, 
for anything, write to me at once. I trust that § that she knew of his infatuation. She took his 
you will be sent for, very soon.’ i gifts, and glances, and in my heart I knew she 

But we were not sent for. Instead, my young / ; despised him for his folly, but she never said it. 
master came back to us, after a year’s absence, I was glad whén the two years were over, and 
looking sadder than ever, and with a reckless air § ; we were ready for our travels. We were to spend 

I did not like. {half a year in Paris, and the remainder of the 

‘““We will go to America, Rachel,’ he said, {two years in different parts of the continent. 
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We had good introductions, and Felise saw the f I have never believed in omens or presenti- 
best society. She had no end of affairs during ; ments. But from the moment the door of Ham- 
her two years abroad. I do not like to recall ; ilton Hall closed behind my young lady, and me, 
them; I could not be induced to relate them, ‘ that autumn day, I knew, as well as I know now, 
though there is little I do not know: she kept that terrible woe was to come to us all. 
nothing from me. But I will say this, that; TI will never forget that first evening at the 
though she was imprudent, reckless, and way- Hall. When we arrived, the servants had assem- 
ward, though vanity and love of excitement often bled to welcome us; but there was no one else 
led her to violate conventionalisms, yet she was } visible. A dark flush stained Sir Hugh’s face, 
ever pure in heart, and in life. It was as if two {as he looked about, and stepping forward, he 
different natures, by turns, controlled her, as if the ; spoke a few words, in a low tone, to Mrs. Jami- 
fire of her French mother drove her to the brink } son, the housekeeper; then he turned to us. 
of a precipice, as if the cool blood of her American ; ‘‘ Excuse the absence of Mrs. Hamilton,” he 
father enabled her to turn back unharmed. {said. ‘Mrs. Jamison informs me she is confined 

Her victims never blamed her. I could not ‘to her room, with a violent headache, and that 
understand it. But while she made fools and / her sister, Miss McAllister, is in attendance on 
wrecks of them, they loved her, and blessed her ‘her. Jamison will show you to your rooms. 
to the end. Even young Ponsonby, the second ; Dinner will be served at seven.” 
son of Baron Ponsonby, who, they said, accident- I can see my young lady now, as she went 
ally shot himself, died with her name on his lips. ; down to dinner. She wore a rich, wine-colored 

I fancied my young lady would be very diifer- } silk, that fell about her, in soft, sheeny billows; 
ent after that, though I had always believed she ; a rare India silk it was, and fitted to her lithe 
really loved him, and had only trifled with him, ; figure by the hands of a Parisian artiste. Her 
because it was her nature, because she could nof i smooth, brown arms were exposed from the 
help it. She was different for several months. { elbow, and were as perfect and beautiful as the 
At this time, too, we were summoned home. } arms ofa bronze statue. She was not handsome, 
Our two years were up, and her father wrote ’ my lady Felise, according to rule. She was a 
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that he wished her to return, and to take her : little above medium size, lithe and supple. She 
proper place, as heiress of Hamilton Hall. I be- {had great, dark eyes, and a brown, oval face, 
lieved, most implicitly, at that time, in the final } with no color, save in the crimson of her perfect 
and complete change, which I thought had come } lips. But she was wonderfully attractive to most 
over Felise. The dreadful end of young Pon- people, especially to gentlemen. E 
sonby, I was convinced, had sobered her forever. $ I took dinner with Mrs. Jamison, and, of 
It was quite five years, since Master Hugh ; course, was not an eye or ear witness to what 
Hamilton had taken a new mistress to the Hall, } occurred, in the great family dining-hall, that 
and Felise was now nineteen. The old master 3 night. But I have heard it all, many a time, from 
had died, during our absence in Europe, and ; those who were, and first of all, from my darling 
immediately upon our return, Sir Hugh, as I ; herself. 
called him, despite his being an American, came; I was back in our room, and had been unpack- 
to take us both to the Hall. ‘ing my lady’s trunks, and shaking out her 
‘‘T am master there now,”’’ he said, ‘“‘and Fe- ; dresses, and arranging her wardrobe generally, 
lise is my heiress. She must take her rightful ‘ when I heard her step in the hall, and she glided 
place as my daughter; and you, Rachel, must { in, and stood before me. 
stay with us always.” } It must have been long after ten o’clock. As 
“ But, sir,” I queried, “will we be welcome at ; she came in, I saw that her great eyes were full 
the Hall? I would rather stay in our home ; of a dangerous light; and she was twisting her 
here, where we have been so happy, than to go } fingers together, in a way she had, when annoyed. 
where Miss Felise and myself will be looked upon ; ‘Rachel,’ she said, abruptly, in her quiet, 
as ix terlopers.”’ ‘ firm voice, ‘‘ Rachel, I came here, as you know, 
‘The blue eyes of Sir Hugh flashed, as he made { determined to be kind and good to every member 
answer. Sof this household. O, Rachel, I never made 
“I have lived apart from my daughter for such noble resolves, in all my life before. But it 
fourteen years, at the wish of my father; and I / is no use. It is to be war—war to the knife.” 
married as he desired. Now, that I am master; I waited, until she was calmer, knowing she 
of Hamilton Hall, I fancy no inmate of it will / would tell me more, in her own good time, and 
dare insinuate that my oldest daughter is an in- } that it was useless to question her. It was her 
terloper. You will make ready to go, at once.’”’ } way; question her, and she would be closer than 
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the grave. - Ask her nothing, and she would tell 
me all. 

‘You see, Rachel,” she went on, throwing 
herself down on a rich shawl, that I had just un- 
packed, ‘‘ you see, I knew, by my father’s face, 
to-night, that the absence of his wife, when we ar- 
rived, was not owing to her headache—that it 
was an intentional neglect. But I passed it over, 
and resolved not to feel it. But when I went 
down to the dining-room, there was nolady pres- 
ent, to receive me. My father was there, walk- 
ing up and down, restlessly. When seven o’clock 
struck, he looked at his watch,and frowned. 
He waited for ten minutes more, and then said, 
‘the dinner, Felise.’ And offering his arm, he 
conducted me to the dining-room, saying, ‘take 
the head of the table.’ I hesitated, but he made 
an imperious gesture, and I took my seat. The 
servant was just bringing in the soup, when two 
ladies swept into the room. The foremost and 
oldest, I knew at once, must be my father’s wife. 
She was a tall, elegant blonde, with a handsome, 
faded, fretful face, and thin hands, loaded with 
jewels. Behind her came her sister, Miss McAl- 
lister, looking as Mrs. Hamilton must have looked, 
five years before, fresher, fuller-faced, golden 
haired, and graceful, and most becomingly at- 
tired in blue silk. 

‘Mrs. Hamilton’s eyes flashed, when she saw 
us already seated. ‘I think you are in great 
haste, Hugh,’ were her first words. But my father 
replied only by presenting me, as his daughter, 
to both ladies. 

“They bowed, coldly, and took seats, Mrs. 
Hamilton directly at my left. ‘John,’ she said, 
addressing the footman, ‘you have made a mis- 
take. Bring the soup-tureen here. J am mis- 
tress of Hamilton Hall.’ 

«John stood, irresolute. My father spoke, in 
his cold, clear voice. ‘ Allow the tureen to stay 
where it is,’ he said. ‘I am very fond of 
punctuality, Mrs. Hamilton, and the first lady at 
my table, when dinner waits, I install as mistress. 
Serve the soup, Felise.’ 

‘The next half hour was full of constraint. I 
strove to remove it, and endeavored to be agree- 
able, especially with Mrs. Hamilton and Miss 
MeAllister. But their ill-concealed contempt 
and dislike of me, was evident in their haughty 
glances, and monosyllabic replies. At length, 
I abandoned my attempts. They have chosen 
their line. I hear there isa Mr. Meckler, who 
lives in that handsome villa we passed, near the 





thrown down the gauntlet, and it must be war to 
the end, now.”’ 

I confess I could hardly blame my dear young 
lady. At least, I could not blame her for her 


anger. Her threat of revenge was different. 
But of that, by-and-bye. Even that, however, 
was natural. 


I found out, through Jamison, the next day, 
the exact condition of affairs, concerning Mr. 
Meckler and Miss McAllister. ? 

Guy Meckler was the last scion of an old 
family. His mother was French, his father 
English. The elder Meckler had lived in princely 
style, until he had squandered all. but a remnant 
of his estate, and then kad died, happily for 
those who survived him. His only child, Guy, a 
boy of ten, had lived to grow to manhood, to 
work his way up, to rescue the old homestead 
from the hands of strangers, and to acquire an 
estate, valued at not less than half a million. 

«¢ A most ’andsome man he is,’’ said Jamison, 
who had been born in England, and who could 
never arrange her A’s, properly, ‘a most ’and- 
some man is Mr. Guy, and ’e ’as seen a bit o’ 
life—runnin’ to an’ fro betwixt France, Germany, 
Hamerica, and Hengland, ’as hall us, to arrange 
’is property; but, though ’e ’as been tempted, 
by all kinds of winnin’ ladies, ’e ’as been cold 
has hice to the fair sex, hall ’is life. But we do 
think has ’e ’as’is heye upon Miss Grace Mc- 
Allister now, for ’e comes ’ere halmost daily, and 
though ’e sits with Mr. Hugh most o’ the time, 
we do think ’e’as hintentions; and Miss Grace 
hacts very ’appy hover it.” 

So I got at the bottom of it, without asking 
one question; and I told my lady Felise, that 
very day, and begged her to be careful. 

“They will not let a prize like that be taken 
from them, without a struggle,” I said, ‘and you 


’ will be only bringing the house down about your 


ears. Beside, I fancy this man, with the mixed 


> blood in his veins, who has now the name of an 





Q 


iceberg among women, would not be safe to 
trifle with. Such natures, when aroused, are 
always more dangerous than men of fire; and I 
do pray you, Miss Felise, not’ to make a victim of 
Guy Meckler. Something warns me that dire 
woe will come of it, if you do.” 

Felise made me no answer, but laughed, and 
went on with her toilet. She was going out for 
a walk, to explore the grounds about the Hall, 
and to mail some letters, at the post office, a mile 
or more distant. She would not send them by 


park gates, and that he is very rich, and very ; the groom. She needed the walk, she said, to 


attentive to Miss McAllister. 
Oh, Rachel, I tried to be good, but they would 


Let her look to it. ; keep her fresh. 


An hour later, she came in, with a fine glow 


not let me, Those yellow-haired women have { shining under her dark skin. She was in high 
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spirits, and I saw her smiling softly, all the time 
she dressed for dinner. ; 

«Such a lovely place as it is about here, Rachel } 
—and such a fine walk as I have had!”’ she said, } 
as she went down the stairs, just before me. 

I was going to my quiet tea with Jamison. 
Jamison and I sat and gossiped together, as two 
old ladies might, and when we came out into the 
hall, we found the ladies just ascending the stairs. 
Felise was between Mrs. Hamilton and Miss} 
McAllister ; and as they reached the landing, she 
paused, before turning into our room, and spoke. 

‘«‘ By the way, ladies, I am commissioned with 
a message for you. During my walk this after- 
noon, I met Mr. Meckler. He begged me to in- 
form you that he should do himself the honor of 
calling this evening, if agreeable—which I assured 
him it would be, at least to one of the trio.”’ 

I noticed the angry expression of both faces. 
Mrs. Hamilton swept away without a word; but 
Miss McAllister answered with a sneer. 

‘Mr. Meckler,’”’ she said, ‘need not have 
taken the trouble to send word; he is received 
here very informally; and scarcely an evening 
passes, that does not bring him.” 

My young lady only smiled pleasantly, and 
said, as she passed into her room, ‘ Well, I knew 
nothing of Mr, Meckler’s habits, or the rules of 
the house, and could do no less than to deliver 
his message.” And then I followed her in, and 
closed the door. 

She met me with a laugh, and a sparkle in her 
splendid eyes. 

‘‘ The conflict thickens, on ye brave !”’ she said. } 
‘Oh, Rachel, it is such sport !’”’ 

My poor, unfortunate young lady! My heart 
bled for her, cursed as she was, I said to myself, 
with the blood of her actress mother. 

I managed to be down in the hall, that evening, 
when Guy Meckler took his departure.. He was 
full five minutes saying his adieu, and I, standing 
back in the shadow of the stairs, had time to 
study him well. Truly had Jamison declared 
him “most handsome.”’ He was full six feet in 
height, and grandly proportioned; his hair as 
black as the raven’s wing, and crisped about his 
finely shaped head, in close curls; a long droop- 
ing mustache concealed his mouth, but when he 
smiled, his whole face lit up as if with sudden 
sunshine. Hs eyes, I thought, at first, were 
black; but later on, I found they were a deep 
blue, with a peculiar light in their depths, which 
I have never seen in any eyes before or since. 
He was slow, and languid, even to laziness, in 
movements, and in conversation; and those deep 
blue eyes had a slow motion, which was like fas- } 


cination. I took a strong likingto the man, then, 
Vou. LXXIV.—9. 
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and there; but as I told my young lady, that 
same evening, he would be a dangerous man to 
trifle with. ‘‘He would not be so apt to shoot 
himself,’ I said, ‘like young Ponsonby, as he 
would be to shoot the woman who trified with 
him.” 

Felise laughed. ‘If anybody does any shoot- 
ing, I think it will be Miss Grace McAllister |”? 
she said. ‘She looked as if she would like to 
begin, this evening.” 

‘« Did you do anything to plague her ?”’ I asked. 

“I? Oh, no,” answered my young lady, so 
innocently. ‘I only sat where Mr. Meckler 
could talk to me, in the pauses of the music, with 
which Miss Grace made the hours melodious; 
and where, when she sang him thrilling love 
songs, he could tell me, with his eyes, what 
wonderful eyes they are, that he appreciated and 
understood them.”’ 

It was not long before the servants began to 
whisper among themselves, that the master’s 
French daughter had bewitched Mr. Meckler, 
and that Miss Grace was left to wear the willow. 
Others, too, saw it, among them Sir Hugh and 
his wife. They had both conceived the idea of a 
marriage between Guy Meckler and Miss McAl- 
lister, and had worked with a view to this, until 
my young lady came to spoil all their plans, by a 
glance of her bewildering eyes. If ever a man 
was bewitched by a woman, as the servants had 
said, that man’was Guy Meckler. 

“I do say,’’ cried Jamison to me, one night, as 
she took her place at the tea-table, ‘I do say I 
would scarcely believe my hown heyes! Why, 
Mr. Meckler is no more the man ’e was, than han- 
other being! wot with ’is pale skin a-flushin’ wen 
’e’ears ’er voice, and ’is blue heyes a-flashin’, an’ 
a glowin’, wen ’e looks arter ’er—an’ ’is follegin’ 
’er, an’ takin’ ’er ridin’, an’ walkin’, and spendin’ 
hevenings with ’er—why, ma’am, it is no more 
like that cold ice man of a Guy Meckler, than it 
is like a wild Indian. An’ we all do say, as the 
black-eyed young mistress must be a witch, to so 
change a man, as ’as seen so much 0’ life—by a 
look, as it were,—for ’e ’as not been the same 
since she entered these doors. A fine match it 
will be for the young lady, an’ a sad loss to Miss 
Grace.” 

I said nothing, though in my heart I knew that 
what with nobility, and titles, and wealth, that 
had been laid at my young lady’s feet, in Europe, 
only to be played with an hour, and rorgotten, 
this man could offer ker no new honor, excepting 
himself; yet I thought then, and think now, he 
was by far the noblest, and truest, and best of 
them all. 

My dear young lady thought so, too, it seemed; 
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for not two months from the day they first met,; ‘I would never have believed, I could say 
she came and told me that Guy Meckler had such words to any woman,’’ he would sometimes 
asked her to be his wife, and that she had con-’ say. ‘‘No woman ever heard them from me, 
sented; and the marriage was to be the following 3 until you came.’’ Then he would ask, man-like: 
September. This was in January. ‘‘ Did any man ever say such things to you be- 
“He wants an earlier day,” she said, “but fore, my sweet? Did any one ever woo you as 
though I love him dearly—dearly, Rachel, yet 1} I do?’ And she would always answer him, 
don’t like giving up my girlhood yet; and he} «Never, Guy, never.” Men always question so, 
must wait until September; not a day sooner and so women always answer, and both, I ween, 
will I relinquish my freedom. It is such a glo- } are happier for it. 
rious thing, Rachel, to be free—free, in this Once I heard her ask him a question, for I 
great world.” often sat in the next room, sewing, while they 
She reached out her beautiful arms, with a? were together, and my heart stood still, as I 
gesture so like her mother’s, upon that fateful} listened for his answer. 
day, that it, together with the similarity of the ‘‘What would you do, Guy, were I untrue to 
words, made my old body turn cold with terror.’ you?” This was my lady’s question, and his 
I sat down in a chair, quite faint; but my young} answer came, in his slow, deliberate tones, ‘‘ Do? 
lady passed out of the room, without noticing my I should kill you, my sweet.” 
emotion. Poor child, poor child, she bore about} I fancied my lady laughed, uneasily. 
with her a ban, placed upon her before her birth ; “You would not commit murder,’’ she said, 
but she did not know it. ? because one woman, out of a world full, had 
There was a grand ball given, soon after this, at ? been unfaithful ?” 
Hamilton Hall. Everybody was anxious to:see{ «I do not know what the world might call my 
this foreign daughter of Sir Hugh, who had won} act ; it would matter little,’ he answered, quiet- 
the invulnerable heart of Guy Meckler. And a} ly. ‘But were what I value more than life 
most radiant creature did they behold, allclothed 











trifled with—were the holiest emotions of my 
in a white silk, richly brocaded, and with no } soul betrayed, I should feel it a Christian act to 
jewels, but a blood red stone at either ear, and a rid society of the traitor or traitoress. If I heard 
large one gleaming from the lace upon her bosom. ; you listening, and responding to any man’s words 
There was a light in her dark face that I had? of love—if I saw your form encircled by any arm, 
never seen before, and I did not wonder that’ not your father’s or my own—-if I saw your lips 
every eye was riveted upon her; for she was like } kissed, or knew them to have been kissed by 
some rare tropical bird, placed in a northern} another’s—I would kill you, Felise, much as I 
wood—among all those pale and puny women. love, kill you all the sooner that I had loved you.” 
I think Guy Meckler never took his eye from His low, even tones, without one trace of ex- 
her face, the whole night long. He did not strive } citement, or passion, speaking such dreadful 
to conceal his infatuation, nor attempt to distrib- words so calmly, struck a cold chill to my very 
ute his attentions among the guests. He seemed ' heart. I shuddered all over. Felise’s voice 
content to watch his lady, as she glided, to and fro, ; quivered, and she laughed, uneasily, as she said : 
in the dance—she was a rare dancer, my lady, in «Oh, Guy, how came we to be talking in this 
her lanquid, slow way. She made herself charm- ; horrible strain? Let us drop it, at once, dear— 
ing to old and young, and turned the heads of } I could no more be untrue to you, than you could 
half the gentlemen present. ; tome. I shall be your loving, little wife, before 
After the ball, Miss Grace McAllister »went 3 five months have rolled over our heads.” 
away, for the season. It wasnotpleasantforher! That was in May, and the next week, Miss 
to remain there, and watch the devotion of the } McAllister came back to Hamilton Hall, looking 
lovers, and so she packed her trunks, and left for somewhat jaded with her winter of dissipation, 
New York City, to visit some friends. ; yet seeming very blithe and happy. I made up 
I was glad when she had gone, for she was my mind, at once, that she had won a lover, 
spiteful, and full of mean, petty tricks, of speech ; during her absence. But lover, or no lover, she 
and manner, which hurt so much more than { was not so happy, or so changed, that she forgot 
blows; and she never lost an opportunity to} to be cruel and unkind to my lady. The very 
wound my lady. } first evening, as they all assembled in the draw- 
A more devoted lover, or a more affectionate, } ing-room, Guy Meckler amongst them, she took 
womanly sweetheart, I never saw, than those two pains to describe an adventuress, who had set 
—Felise and Guy. Though silent with most peo- ; New York wild for a season, and closed, saying. 
ple, he talked eloquently with Felise. } «She called herself French, but she was so dark 
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and foreign, in her appearance, one was left in 
doubt whether it was French or African blood that 
stained her skin, as one often is with that style of 
face.’’ Little harm did such remarks do any one 
but the speaker, yet they kept alive the old ani- 
mosity, which I do believe my lady Felise would 
have allowed to die out, had she been allowed. 
Three weeks after Miss McAllister’s return, 
came the lover I had expected. He was tall, and 
handsome, and distinguished-looking, with the 
sunniest hair, the warmest hazel eyes, and the 
most winning, frank smile in the world. His 
name was Fenton Ramsay, and he was a banker’s 
son, and heir to a vast fortune, it was said. The 
finest dancer, the best shot, the boldest rider, the 
most delightful young gentleman, every way, 
that I had ever seen, excepting, of course, Guy, 
for I had come to think, by this time, that there 
was nobody like Guy Meckler. Very proud was 


Miss Grace to show her prize to the inmates of 


Hamilton Hall. The moment I saw him, my 
heart failed me, for I knew my lady, and I 


feared that, in revenge, she would seek to take } 
But I was } haps. 


him away from Miss Mc. Jilister. 








I heard her rapping at Miss Grace’s door, a 
moment later, and calling, in soft clear tones, 
‘* Open the door, Gracie—I have something sweet 
for you.’’ Then, as the door opened, I heard her 
add, ‘‘see what beauties! Mr. Ramsay and I 
have been for a full hour, ransacking the.garden, 
to find the sweetest roses for you. He picked the 
loveliest one of all, and I meant to save it for you 
—oh, now, I remember, he placed it in my hair, 
so I would be sure and keep it separate for you. 
No thanks, we enjoyed culling them.’’ Then she 
was back in our room, with the old, dangerous 
light in her eyes. 

They played croquet on the lawn, that after- 
noon, and I sat near and watched it all. Such 
glances as my lady exchanged with young Ram- 
say! They were enough to make a cooler and 
more sensible woman, wild with jealousy. And 
Miss McAllister was too shallow to hide her feel- 
ings. She was jealous, and she showed it. 

As fate would have it, Guy Meckler, about this 
time, was called West, on imperative business, 
business which would detain him a month, per- 
Felise was strangely agonized at the part- 


greatly relieved, when I saw that she scarcely } ing. She sobbed upon my breast, for hours after 


gave him a glance. 
changed and purified by love. 

He had been at Hamilton Hall, about a week, 
the openly acknowledged lover of Miss Grace, 
when, one evening, they were all sitting out on the 
wide verandah. 
an open window of my room, alone, and heard 


I felt that, indeed, was she } he left her, moaning, ‘‘ why did he go, oh, why 


did he go?’ And all night long, she started, 
and mganed in her sleep, like a troubled child. 
I was surprised, for I had not fancied she could 
care so much for any man, she had too much of 


It was moonlight, and I sat, by } her vain, French mother, you see? 


All the day following she staid, very quietly, in 


the clear tenor of young Ramsay’s voice, as he her room. But at night, there was to be a grand 


addressed Miss McAllister. 

‘«Do you remember Rose Mackey, Miss Grace,”’ 
he asked, ‘‘ the girl those two students fought the 
duel over, last winter ?’’ 


“Rose Mackey? Oh, yes, I remember her } 


name, and the affair. What of her?” languidly. 
“She married a title, last week, and has gone 
off to Europe, in grand style; that’s all.”’ 
“ Married a title?’ There was surprise and 
scorn, in Miss McAllister’s metallic voice. 
“Why, what is society coming to! She was the 
daughter of an actress, so I have heard. I never 
saw the girl—she was not, of course, in my set.’’ 
There was dead silence for a moment, and I 
knew then, as I knew afterward, that Miss 
McAllister had sealed her own doom. 


The next morning, my lady, contrary to her } 
She awoke } 


usual custom, was up with the lark. 





été, with Chinese lanterns, and a full band, and 


my lady arrayed herself for it, but listlessly. 

‘‘Guy told me I must go; asked’ me to, as @ 
special favor,” she said. ‘‘ But for that, I would 
not leave my room.” 

Once in the garden, however, her spirits rose, 
as they always did under excitement; and I 
heard her merry voice and gay laughter, until 
long after midnight. 

She came into me, at last, drooping and wan; 
but the bright light had not left her eyes. 

««T am so tired, Rachel, dear,’’ she sighed, “so 
tired. Mr. Ramsay is such a perfect waltzer. I 
do believe we danced one hour, without a pause!”’ 

Ah! well, well! why need I describe it all! 
It was the old story, just over and over again; 
the old play I had seen so many times, and 
grown so weary of. The game, begun to punish 


me by coming into my room, with her hands full } an offense, and then continued from love of it, 


of white roses, all wet with dew. 

“See!” she said. ‘Are they not lovely? 
have been down in the garden, a full hour, with 
Mr. Ramsay, culling these beauties. I must go, 
and carry them to Miss McAllister.” 


} and the excitement, and admiration consequent 


1 


on it, 
Fenton Ramsay found, as did most men who 
came under the spell of this enchantress, that the 


’ charms of other and more beautiful women, were 
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after all, but ‘‘as moonlight unto sunlight,” com- 
pared to the glory of her dazzling smile. He 
found, that the hold another woman had upon 
his heart snapped, like a thread of lint, before 
the emotions this.dusky-faced girl awoke within 
his breast. One uplifted glance of her splendid 
eyes, oné touch of her thrilling fingers, made him 
forget manhood, truth, honor, everything. And 
my lady, watching the development of this new 
passion, reveling in the pleasure of this new ex- 
citement, forgot, for awhile, Guy Meckler. 

It was a still, August night, so still, that not a 
leaf stirred in the garden, as I walked up and 
down the pleasant paths, to dispel a strange 
restlessness that had taken hold upon me. The 
moon shone down in patches, and lighted paths 
here and there, while others were all in shadow. 
Suddenly, as I wandered aimlessly about, I came 
upon two people, strolling slowly, and in per- 
fect silence. I was about to pass them, when 
pausing in the full light of the moon, the young 
man, who was no other than Fenton Ramsay, 
caught hold of the lady’s hand, and began to 
speak, 

‘¢Felise, my love, my life, Felise,’’ he cried, 
“‘T can not keep silence any longer. God help 
us both, Felise, bound as we are, but I will say 
it—I love you—and I believe you love me.” 

She did not answer. Her face was turned 
away. A slight sound caused me to turn my 
head: there, by my side, stood Guy Meckler, 


‘ He clutched my arm, as I started at sight of 


him. His powerful grasp enforced silence, though 
he never looked at me, or spoke. 


‘¢ Felise—Felise,”’ cried the tremulous voice of 


young Ramsay again, “‘only speak to me—tell 




















strode past me, and leaned over the body of 
Ramsay. 

“Dead,” he said, ‘quite dead.” And his 
voice was calmer than mine, this moment. 

It was then I threw myself, with a terrible 
shriek, at the feet of my lady. 

“‘Hush,’’ said Guy, sternly, “‘ you will disturb 
her. She is not dead.”’ 

As he spoke, she opened her eyes, half raised 
herself, looked him full in the face, and whis- 
pered faintly, but oh, so sweetly, 

‘Ah, Guy, was it you, dear? 
gotten—but—I love you, Guy.” 

Then she fell back in my arms, stone dead, 

I shrieked again, shriek after shriek, until the 
whole household came rushing into the garden, 
with awe-struck faces. 

Guy Meckler stood quietly by the dead, wiping 
his pistol with his hand. He waited until the 
last servant had arrived, and then he silenced 
the Babel of voices: the cries of fainting women, 
and even my own shrieks, by two words, spoken 
in his clear, low voice. 

«Be quiet !”’ he said, and there was the hush 
of death. 

‘‘Let me silence all inquiry over this scene 
forever. I killed Fenton Ramsay, purposely. I 
killed—that—other purposely. She had forgotten 
words I once spoke to her—trifled with her vows 
—and I killed her—just as I now end my own 
existence.” 

The last word was lost almost, in the report of 
the pistol. He fell, without a groan. 

Sir Hugh Hamilton, went abroad, withina week, 
with his family, and they have never returned to 
the Hall. But I stay here, because, strange as it 


I—had—for- | 


me that I am not mad to love you so wildly! ’ may seem, I prefer it to any other place. People 


Why, I would die for you, as you know.” 


call the place haunted. ButIcannotsay. I my- 


As he spoke, he slipped his arm about her} self am so much more a ghost of a past, than a 


drooping figure, and would have drawn her head 
to his breast. Whether my lady would have 
allowed, or resented, this last act, we can never 
know; for there was the sharp crack of a pistol 
—then another, and young Ramsay and my beau- 
tiful lady, fell together, in the moonlight. 


part of any present, that I might not notice 
ghosts and phantoms, as other people would. 

Sir Hugh cannot live long, I am told, and | 
have but one wish, to have him return and die 
here—when, the last link of my past being 
severed, I think God, in mercy, would let me 


I felt my arm dropped, ‘and Guy Meckler$ follow. 
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Tne moon is hid, the stars are dark, 
How weird the pine-woods moan. 

The wind sobs round the house; and hark! 
The great sea’s solemn tone. 


I sit and watch beside a bed ; 
I kiss the lips so gray, 

The tide goes out—the night is fled— 
A soul has passed away. 
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CHAPTER XXI. 

As Rufo lay in his solitary chamber—for he was 
more alone than usual, since Lord Heron had 
been so much from home—he thought of many 
things, dreamily, as might be expected of a pre- 
cocious boy—rich in imagination, when left to its 
full indulgences. Sometimes, when he was re- 
lieved of pain, these thoughts were full of pleasant 
imaginings. With no broad back-ground of sor- 
row to ponder over, as might have been with an 
elder person, there was a fascination in these 
thoughts that made his loneliness sweet, and 
filled his dreaming with contentment. 

The sudden entrance of Ossoli into his chamber 
had aroused and startled him, at first, but her 
great beauty, the caressing gentleness of her 
manner, sd~thed these feelings into a subtle 
pleasure, and he accepted her presence, as part 
‘of the dream that seemed to have woven itself 
out of the moonbeams, that haunted his chamber, 
the night before. Only, this time, the vision had 
taken life and voice. He had felt the touch of 
her lips on his forehead, and every nerve of his 
sensitive frame had thrilled to the sound of her 
voice. 

So the boy lay, thinking of her that afternoon, 
when Beatrice was out on the moor, and the 
rest of the household away among the ruins, 
which Ossoli had refused to visit. Even while 
Lady Jane sat by him, reading in her clear, 
sympathetic voice, that could always insure his 
attention, he was pondering over the words and 
looks of this strange woman, and, for a time, his 
passionate worship of the girl was held in abey- 
ance by a feeling still more absorbing and pro- 
found, which would have been inexplicable to 
himself, had he possessed the power or wish to 
analyze it. 

When Lady Jane left him he scarcely knew it, 
but was troubled a moment after, by the sight of 
her vacant chair, and wondered how he could 
have seen her go and not be aware of it. 

Had the boy been well, he might have questioned 
himself, or others, about the presence of that 
woman in his room; but he was not strong 
enough for much mental exertion, and accepted 














the fact with supine content, only wondering if 
she would come again. After awhile he was 
aroused by the sound of wheels, the tramp of 
horses, and a confused medly of voices, coming 
up from the main entrance, and sighed contentedly 
as he turned on his pillow, thankful that all 
this tumult need not disturb him. 

But he was disturbed by a quick opening of 
the door, and Beatrice came in, wildly, like some 
hunted animal that had regained its covert. In 
her hand she clenched, rather than held, a sheaf 
of field flowers, which seemed to have been torn 
apart by some fierce convulsion of the hands, and 
each portion grasped with unconscious vehemence. 
Her face was pale, her eyes were fired with 
anguish. She came up to the bed, and threw 
herself upon it. 

“Oh, Rufo, Rufo! why are you so ill? Why 
cannot you get up now—now, this very minute, 
and go away with me? If you loved me—if you 
only knew, the pain of it would make you strong 
—Rufo, my brother, my soul, I cannot bear it. 
I cannot—I cannot !’’ 

The sick boy started up in bed, and drew his 
sister down to him, seemingly well all at once. 
‘‘What is it, Beatrice, my sister, my life, what 
evil thing has hurt you so? See, I am well—I 
am ready to go anywhere. Tell me, tell me!” 
Beatrice started up, pushed the hair back from 
his face, and looked at him in a wild, bewildered 
way. She saw that his thin face was pale as 
alabaster, and his eyes bright with the dangerous 
fire her own mad passion of distress had kindled. 
A pang of terrible self-reproach brought back her 
senses. 

“What is it?’ she repeated, laughing lightly. 
‘‘Why, Rufo, mea, I am so impatient that you 
should be well. How ean I enjoy this lovely 
spring time, and you not with me? It is like 
Italy, Rufo—and I so long to go back there. 
Oh, brother—brother, if you and I were only in 
Sorento, you and I-—away from this cold—this 
perfidious England—where—where—!”’ 

The girl broke off with a cry, for Rufo had fallen 
back on the pillow, gasping for breath. 


“Qh, Rufo, Rufo!’’ I meant nothing, I did 
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not want to hurt you so. It is only because Iam 


tired, and the flowers are getting thinner, and— 
oh, forgive me, forgive me!’’ 


The girl dropped her head on the pillow where 
her brother lay, and with suppressed tears, still 
pleaded with him to look up, and forgive her. 

Slowly, the lad came to his breath again, and 
when he had no strength to speak, smoothed the 
dusky hair from her temples with his hand, then 
he said in a whisper, smiling, to give it foree— 

‘‘It is I, Beatrice, that am like a child, and 
somehow, cannot get well. But wait a little, 
and I will. You shall see how I keep my word. 
It is only when a thing comes on me at once, 
that I break down so.” 

“As I did—as I did!’’ cried the girl, with 
bitter self-reproach. 

‘*No, no!’ answered the boy, with a touching 
smile, ‘you are too full of life, and I am so 
weak. You struggle, while I faint.” 

‘‘ Oh, yes, you are right. Fullness of*life gives 
& great power of suffering,’’ said Beatrice, stifling 
a sob that rose and swelled in her bosom, ‘ and 
mine seems so long, so long,’ she murmured, 
under the struggle, to subdue herself. 

‘But sometimes, Beatrice, it is so beautiful. 
I love to close my eyes and think how grand, how 
radiant life might be.”’ 

‘In Italy ?”’ questioned the girl, with mourn- 
ful curiosity. 

‘In Italy! anywhere, if—if— 

“If what, Rufo, mea?’ 

“Tf, if—oh, Beatrice! you cannot understand. 
I am so small, so young. How could you?” 

Rufo covered his face with his hands, and 
buried them in the pillow, trembling all over, as he 
thus strove to hide the shame of his boyish love. 

He was right, Beatrice did not understand him ; 
to her he was the younger brother, scarcely more 
than a child, a creature to be caressed and cared 
for, according to his years. She could not un- 
derstand that he grew older, like herself, or 
that the keen sensitiveness of an over-refined, 
and most passionate nature, was burning out his 
young life. 

As the boy lifted his head again, there came, 
from the hall, a sound of footsteps and laughing 
voices, that made the two pause and listen. 
Then a rattling knock at the door, and Miss Nor- 
ton entered, in her hat and riding-habit, with the 
gold-handled whip, with which she claimed ad- 
mission, in her hands. 

Behind her, walking more slowly, and looking 
somewhat anxious, followed Lord Heron, also in 
riding costume, as he had left the saddle. 

“You see I was certain of the room, and was 
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lady, turning toward Heron, as he came up, with 


an air of saucy triumph. ‘Fancy /me coming 
here without visiting this unique, 0’ room, the 
first thing. One does not need to dress in order 
to be grateful. I have not yet half thanked my 
brave young preserver, for the life that is just 
becoming the most precious thing under heaven, 
to me.” 

The color came, red and warm, into Heron’s 
face; then he turned to Beatrice, who stood up 
by the bed-side, proud and cold as a statue, and 
gravely apologized for having intruded on the 
sick room, so unceremoniously. 

‘‘Oh, it was not his fault,’’ said the heiress, 
breaking gaily into his apology. ‘I insisted on 
thanking this gallant little fellow, again and again, 
before they sent me off to dress. Of course, we 
expected that there would be a nurse, or some 
one by, to make it proper.” 

Here the haughty young woman glanced at 
Beatrice, as if she had been some old nurse of 
seventy, and went on: 

‘‘T am terribly anxious about the dear fellow, 
and so much obliged for the risk he has run. If 
I had not known that his master was sure to feel 
all this with me, and for me, I should have been 
here long ago; but I could not deprive him of 
a pleasure he feels so keenly—that of repaying 
obligations, that he insists on regarding his own.” 

As Miss Norton spoke, she seated herself on 
the side of the high bed, and dusted her skirts 
with the whip, while she shot a side glance at 
Beatrice, full of malicious triumph, which the 
girl felt in every nerve of her body, but resisted 
like marble. 

Heron followed the glance of those eyes, and a 
glow of resentment came into his own. 

“T am afraid we are intruding,” he said. 
‘‘ Rufo is not strong enough for the entertainment 
of strangers.” 

«« But we are nothing of the kind. Strangers, 
indeed! Why, it is one of my plans to have him 
altogether at Hazlehurst, the very prince of pages, 
and my own personal attendant. Did you really 
suppose, that I should be content with giving 
less than that, for the life some of my friends 
seem to think of consequence ?”’ 

Rufo rose up to his elbows, and fixed his wild, 
bright eyes on the lady, with questioning astonish- 
ment. Then he turned them on Beatrice, and 
saw that a flash of burning red had come to her 
face, and a smile of scorn was curling her lips. 

‘What does the lady mean?’’ he questioned, 
faintly. 

‘She means, Rufo, mea, that she will repay 
all your sickness, all your pain, by making you a 


rewarded for insisting on my own way,” said the } servant in her household!’ answered the girl, 
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looking steadily at Lord Heron. ‘As the lady 
says, could you expect her to be less grateful to a 
poor boy, who allowed himself to be tossed in the 
air, torn with angry teeth, and trampled down 
with hoofs, that her life might be saved? I fear 
we are not grateful enough, you and I!” 

«“ But you will not let me go, young master,” 
pleaded the lad, turning his wistful eyes on Heron. 

«« But that is not all,’ broke in the young lady, 
who felt the sting of much that Beatrice had said, 
without fully comprehending it.’ ‘‘ When the 
household at Hazlehurst is rearranged, some 
bright foreigner will be wanted as ladies’ maid, 
so you and your sister, need not be parted. 
I have arranged all this beautifully,’’ she added, 
nodding her head at Lord Heron, who was abso- 
lutely turning white with suppressed anger. 

Beatrice made no reply, but looked steadily on 
her tormentor, as if disdain had taken all sting 
from the charitable arrangements intended for her. 

The silence that followed, would have been 
distressing, to a more sensitive person, but Edna 
Norton was far too self-satisfied, for more than a 
moment’s awkwardness, during which she con- 
tinued to whip her skirts a little more vigorously. 
Then her eyes began to roam around the chamber, 
and she broke out again. ‘‘ What a picturesque 
old room! This wing of the house, no doubt, 
holds treasures of antique furniture. You must 
explore it with me, some day, Egbert; for it is 
my dearest wish to have the old mansion restored 
in all its parts. Money can do anything, you 
know.” 

‘IT wish it could give health to this dear fel- 
low,” said Heron, making a grand effort to sub- 
due himself, and turn the subject, which was bitter 
as gall to him, ‘‘ but some things it cannot do.” 

Miss Norton laughed., 

“T am not aware of that,’’ she said, ‘every 
day gives me more, and more faithinit. At any 
rate, I am resolved that it shall work marvels 
here. Lady Carew and I, were speaking of it 
the other day. These fine old heirlooms have 
been hidden too long. Hazlehurst is pretty, ar- 
tistic, everything that one can desire, in its way; 
but here, at Oldham, the dignity of the family 
must be maintained? therefore, I say, this old 
wing shall be restored.”’ 

Heron had made one brave effort to check this 
untimely discussion, and failed. His very heart 
quailed under the glance that Beatrice fixed 
upon him, and when, in very compassion for 
him, the lids drooped over the scorn in her eyes, 
he drew a deep breath. 

‘Our patient looks weary,” he said, touching 
the boy’s forehead with his hand. 

Miss Norton arose. 
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**And I stand a fair chance of keeping the 
dinner back, a fault Lady Carew forgives no 
one,” she said, “still I must stay long enough 
to assure my boy preserver, that he need have ne 
trouble about the future; I have provided for 
that. As for Kis sister, who nurses him carefully, 
I am sure—neither shall I forget her.” 

‘‘Rufo’s sister has done nothing to deserve 
your gratitude, lady,” answered Beatrice, with a 
slow bend of the head, ‘and he can accept noth- 
ing in exchange for the life he has risked, and 
the strength that is gone from him. When that 
comes back, we shall have left Oldham and 
England.” 





CHAPTER XXII. 

Ir was the night of the concert, at which Ossoli 
was to sing. Carriages were at the door, and 
the whole household, at Oldham, was in a state 
of festive preparation. Lady Carew, in all the 
magnificence of a grand toilet, stood in the hall, 
sweeping the tesselated pavement with her silken 
draperies, and moving her fan impatiently; for, 
like the king of France, she was on the verge of 
waiting, and would have resented it as he did, 
had not the offender been far too important a 
personage, just then, for any expression of dis- 
content to be thought of. Lord Carew walked 
listlessty up and down the hall, caring but little 
for the delay, while his son had descended to the 
carriages, where he busied himself in giving va- 
rious necessary orders, thus excusing himself 
from direct attendance on the party above. 

It had been arranged, that Ossoli should ride 
in the family carriage, with Lord and Lady Carew, 
while Heron took charge of Miss Norton, in one 


3 of those indescribable little turn-outs, that young 


bachelors affect, and young ladies delight in 
sharing with them. 

Of course, as this programme held out promise 
of a delightful téte-d-téte with her lover, and 
gave a certain eclat to her engagement, the young 
lady was equally impatient with her hostess, and 
cast expectant glances up the grand stair-case, 
while she’ arranged and rearranged the draperies 
that floated around her, or settled the cluster of 
flowers that held the Iace, like drifting snow 
flakes, upon her bosom. 

‘‘ Will she never come ?”’ exclaimed Lady Carew, 
under her breath, scarcely forbearing to stamp 
her foot on the pavement, so unused was she to 
delay or contradiction. ‘‘ Will she never come?” 

That moment Ossoli appeared, moving with 
her usual, indolent grace, a radiant creature, 
clad in creamy white, like a bride, with a frost- 
work of lace, breaking the shimmer of her silken 
under-dress into waves, and wearing, above all, 
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a scarlet burnouse, worn regally, as Roman 
women carried their garments on festive days. 

Ossoli did not even deign to notice that the 
group had been waiting, but halted as she reached 
the lowest step of the stair-case, and looked 
around, as if searching for some one she had ex- 
pected to find. 

‘« But where is Beatrice, my pretty song-bird ?”’ 
she questioned, turning to Lady Carew. 

‘* Beatrice—my daughter’s companion? Sure- 
ly, signora, you mistake. She does not usually 
compose one of our party.” 

Ossoli’s eyes opened wide, and she drew her- 
self proudly up. 

‘But, my lady, I desire it!” 

“Pray, excuse me, signora. 
English custom.” 

“Ah! I do not comprehend these customs ; 
only what I wish, and that is the pretty Beatrice. 
She loves music; it is her breath—her life. I 
shall sing for her to-night. She will understand, 
I shall touch her soul.”’ 

Lady Carew was willing to yield much to this 
woman, who was to be the star of her entertain- 
ment, but this demand touched her pride too 
nearly, and seeking shelter in an evasion, she 
answered, with assumed deference: 

‘¢ It is—is unfortunate ; but we have no time 
now. Already we have lost some precious min- 
utes. The girl would have to dress.” 

“All that can be arranged so easily. The 
signorita here shall go with us in the carriage ; 
that will make no delay. Then, my young lord, 
who is always. so kind, will put himself at my 
disposal, and take the singing bird in his pretty 
trap yonder. See how easily things that one 
wishes, can be settled ?”’ 

Lady Carew’s face flushed crimson, and her 
eyebrows were lifted haughtily. 

*¢ My son!’’ she exclaimed. 

“Yes, the young lord,’ answered Ossoli, 
smiling sweetly on Heron. ‘He will make the 
sacrifice ; I see it in his countenance.”’ 

The young man’s face had brightened for an 
instant, as he came into the hall, and heard this 
strange proposal; but it changed instantly, and 
he was about to offer some protest, but Ossoli 
gave him no chance to speak. 

“It is settled,” she said, gathering the scarlet 
burnouse around her, and advancing toward the 
door. ‘Tell this pretty Beatrice, to make herself 
beautiful. My maid has orders—drive rapidly, 
and be in time; for I assure you, I shall not have 
the heart to sing a note until she is there to listen.” 

Before this sentence was finished, the strange 
woman was half way to the carriage, with Heron 
by her side. 


It is not an 
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>  ‘*Now I bave made you miserable,”’ she said, 
with a low, sweet laugh, you will not have the 
courage to be happy, perhaps; but that is no 
fault of mine.”’ 

‘«T shall, at least, have the pleasure of obeying 
you,” was the courteous reply; but the young 
man was grave, and almost stern, with something 
‘like resentment. The woman seemed to have read 
his heart, and was audaciously thrusting him into 
temptation, for her own eccentric amusement. 

Bowing graciously, but with that half mocking 
smile on her lips, Ossoli entered the carriage. 
Then Lady Carew followed, subduing herself, 
but inwardly burning with resentment, and Miss 
Norton came up, with an indignant lift of the 
head, scarcely deigning to touch the hand Heron 
held out. 

The young man saw the carriage drive off, 
and returned to the house, afraid of himself, in- 
dignant, confused, yet deliriously happy. The 
? quick beating of his own heari, warned him of 
danger, and for some minutes, he walked up and 
down the hall, subduing this sudden tumult, and 
mastering it, in behalf of his own honor. 

Then he sent a message to his sister’s room, 
and waited. 

Beatrice was with her young benefactress, 
very still and dreary, with htshed pain. 
Since the intrusion of Miss Norton into her 
brother’s sick chamber, she had given way at 
first to burning indgination, and then to a feeling 
of terrible despondency, inexplicable to herself. 

Lady Jane imputed this depression to the 
| growing weakness of Rufo, and her own gentle 
heart was grievously touched by it. 

Thus the two were sitting together, in silence, 
when a servant came in, bearing. Lord Heron’s 
message. ° 

Beatrice lifted her head incredulously. 

“For me. This message for me?” she ques- 
tioned, turning upon the messenger. 

Her pale cheeks broke into flame, her eyes 
kindled, a struggle of doubt and hope possessed 
her. 

**No, no! There must be some mistake !”’ 

«This was what Lord Iferon told metosay. He 
is waiting, now, in the hall.” 

“For me? Oh, my dear lady, can this be 
true?” 

“‘T hope so—I think so,’’ said the gentle lady. 
“Tt is only strange, that they did not mention it 
before, knowing how keenly you would enjoy the 
music.” 

Beatrice underwent one of those quick transi- 
tions, that belong to the most ardent period of 
youth. The terrible burden of sadness was rolled, 
like a stone, from her heart; the blood leaped 
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through her veins, bathing her cheeks with crim- 
son, and filling her eyes with delight. 

«Shall I go—oh, may I go?’’ she cried, drop- 
ping on her knees beside her friend, and clasping 
both arms around her waist. ‘I so long to hear 
the music. Only to think of it drives me wild 
with joy—and he waiting for me—can it be true?” 

‘No doubt, dear child, it is all true; they 
have thought, at the last moment, how cruel it 
would be, if you were left behind. Of course 
you will go.” 

Beatrice covered the little hands, held out to 
her, with kisses, and started to her feet, radiant 
with her great joy. 

«‘Yes—you permit—and he has sent for me. 
I will go—I will go, but—but how ?” 

The girl fell into a chair, as if some hand had 
struck her down. How could she go into a high- 
born crowd, in that dress? 

‘«Signorina, I was told tp make you ready, and 
have been waiting.” 

It was Ossoli’s maid, who had opened the door, 
after a gentle knock for admittance. 

‘For me—for me?’ questioned the girl. 

“Yes, signorina. It was yesterday that the 
signora gave orders, that every thing should be 
made ready for the signorina’s toilet-—but there 
is so little time.” 

“Tt seems like the work of a magician,”’ ex- 
claimed the girl, in her joyful amazement. “Yes, 
I will come.”’ 

Out from the room she went, pausing only to 
cast a grateful look back upon Lady Jane, who 
answered it with smiles. 

It seemed hardly possible, that a transforma- 
tion, so perfect, could have taken place in the 
brief time that passed before the girl came back 
again, radiant with happiness, and arrayed in a 
dress so pure, so simple and perfect in all its 
parts, that it was difficult to tell whether it was 
intended for a woman, or had been caught from 
the clouds; a scarlet ribbon in the black hair, a 
cluster of roses, burning red, on the bosom, was 
all ithe color that broke the whiteness of her 
garments. Yet, the whole picture she presented 
was warmly tinted. The purplish blackness of 
her hair, the dusky bloom of her cheeks, and 
ripe crimson of her mouth, enriched her entire 
presence, with the rare blocm of perfect youth. 

The girl was shy of her own beauty, as she 
came in the room, to.take leave of the fair invalid, 
who could rejoice over the happiness in which 
she might never hope to participate. A kiss, 
that was half a sigh, and one girl went out, full 
of ardent life, while the other leaned back in her 
invalid chair, smiling, that such happiness could 
fall upon her friend. 








After awhile, when ail was still in the great 
mansion, Lady Jane arose, languidly, wrapped 
the fleecy wool of her shawl around her, and 
and stole down the corridor. Softly turning the 
latch, she entered Rufo’s chamber, and seating 
herself by the bed, told him of the rare pleasure 
that had, for one evening, drawn Beatrice into 
the world. 





CHAPTER XXIII. 

Lord Heron was walking up and down the 
hall, when Beatrice came down the stairs, with a 
step so light, that he scarcely perceived her, un- 
til she stood before him, and spoke. 

‘‘ My lord, you sent for me?’ 

The young man fairly started. The voice was 
familiar enough, but how could he at once recog- 
nize the picturesque Italian child, in the beautiful 
vision before him—how speak condescendingly, 
or with composure, to a creature like that? 

‘Yes,’ he said, drawing a deep breath, ‘the 
ladies arranged that I was to drive you into town. 
There was no other way.” 

He spoke coldly, and each word fell upon that 
young heart, as hail drops among flowers. 

‘‘Tf—if it is a trouble,”’ she said, ‘‘I need not 


” 


go. 

“A trouble? Great heavens!’’ 

The young man broke off with an impatient 
gesture, angry with himself—almost angry with 
her, because her new grace of loveliness had so 
nearly made a secret traitor of him. 

“Come,” he said, almost rudely, ‘‘ we are late 
enough already.”’ 

The girl looked at him, wistfully. What had 
she done that he should speak to her in that curt 
way? 

Heron would not see that look, but taking up a 
wrap that had been left in the hall, folded it 
about her. Then hurrying down the steps, half 
lifted her into the ‘vehicle, and drove off. 

The twilight was beginning to cloud the land- 
scape, with soft, purplish shadows, and pale 
touches of gold. For some distance, they drove 
along a road that wound in and out, through the 
edges of the moor, and over that, the evening 
closed in, as it does on a calm sea, only with this 
difference, the wild growth of the slopes, and the 
hollows choked up with gorse, as if an army ef 
miners had heaped treasures of rough gold there, 
gave out colors, varied as the tints that were 
slowly creeping into the sky, and every wind 
swept subtle perfume with if, softer, by far, than 
ever came from the salt of the ocean. 

The young man drove on, in silence, taking no 
heed of the landscape, or of the sunset, burning 
deeper and deeper, against the far off woods, and 
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pouring its splendor across the road. His whole 
being was in tumult, and he was fighting against 
it with a resolution, that amounted to sternness. 

Beatrice turned her wistful eyes upon his face, 
once or twice, then closed the lashes firmly, that 
no tears should break through, and looked far off, 
resolved, as himself, in concealing the anguish she 
could not conquer. 

At last, the sunset became blurred and misty, 
behind the distant trees. The golden hue died 
out from the moor, and the silvery curve of a new 
moon appeared in the horizon. 

By this light, Heron ventured to look on the 
young face by his side. The moonlight idealized 
its sadness, and its exquisite beauty. It also re- 
vealed the tears that had wended up from an 
aching heart, into those dark, soft eyes. He was 
young, and he loved the girl with his whole heart. 

The sight of her face swept all thought of honor 
from his mind, as a flood of chivalric sympathy 
possessed him. 

‘* Beatrice, forgive me 

She turned suddenly, and a smile broke through 
her tears; for a world of tenderness swept over 
her in that one sentence. 

‘Beatrice, forgive me !”’ 

This time she broke from him, with a faint, 
fluttering cry, and covering her face with both 
hands, shrunk down in her seat; for, with 
a sudden yielding, he had drawn her to his 
bosom, and kissed her for the first time in his 
life, not passionately, but with a sort of reverence, 
invading her forehead with his lips, as a priest 
might touch the Jesus upon an altar. 

For this act he was asking her forgiveness a 
second time; but she had no words for pardon 
or resentment. A delirium of strange feeling pos- 
sessed her, terror, joy, reproach, adoration, all 
the sensations that make up the first perfect 
consciousness of love. . 

“‘T have done wrong, but not so much as you 
may think, Beatrice,” said the young man, plead- 
ing against the self-reproach that stung him; “for 
you cannot know how dearly I love you, and in 
that, lies all the excuse I have to offer.” 

She lifted her face to the moonlight, softened 
with tenderness, ‘radiant with new born joy. 

‘You love me—me ?”” 

The sight of that face, the tremor of doubt and 
bliss in the sweet voice, broke down the last 
vestige of self-restraint, in which the youngyman 
had entrenched himself. He drew her gently 
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toward him; he felt the beating of her heart 
against his own, and he kissed the soft hair that 
was blown across his face. 

“Yes, child, I love you, spite of my own will 
—-spite of reason—love you, when it is dighonor 


to me, and—oh, if I could think it was not so— 
of sorrow to your own sweet self.” 

‘“‘ Dishonor !” she repeated, drawing back from 
him. ‘‘ How can that be?” 

. Dishonor, because—madman that I was—] 
have pledged myself to another.” 

Beatrice attempted to speak ; but her lips only 
trembled, her eyes were turned upon him, wildly, 
in the moonlight ; she shrunk away to the further 
edge of the seat, holding her hands out, as if re- 
pelling a second blow. 

“God help me! ‘Has a word made you look 
upon me with hate or fear ?’’ he said. 

“A word—a word—the hoofs that smote my 
Rufo to the earth were less cruel. He saved her 
life; that other has killed mine.” 

This cry of pain went to the young man’s heart. 
He reached out his hand, searching for hers; but 
she shrunk away, and would not touch him. 

‘‘How can I explain? How can I make you 
understand, from the very first, when fate sent 
you into my home, driven there by the storm, I 
loved you, not willingly—not consciously, but with 
the first passion of my life—the last it will be.” 

A faint moan came from the girl. ‘“ But that 
other, you love her.” 

‘‘Had I reflected—but I did not—to me you 
seemed only a child, bright, charming, full of 
wild grace, but still a child, with whom association 
could bring no pride of heart or life. It was a 
sweet dream, and I awoke from it, bound to this 
other lady. Since then—” 

«Ah, you have been so cruel,’’ cried the tor- 
tured young creaturé, who was still child enough 
to forget the dignity, that might have shielded the 
pride of an older woman. ‘So hard, so cold. 
You love her—you love her!” 

“T have tried to be an honorable man, and 
have failed,’”’ said Heron, mournfully. “My 
sister loved you.” 

‘She did, she did,” sobbed the girl. 

*‘ And it was so pleasant to see you together, 

} to leave the bustle of life below, and find a wel- 
+ come in the quiet solitude of her room. If we 
could only go back to that, but, in my madness, I 
have made it impossible.” 

« Because you no longer love to come,’’. faltered 

Beatrice, lifting her eyes, enlarged with excite- 
ment, and full of tender reproach, to his face. 

‘‘No, no—because I have forfeited all right to 
the sweetest privilege that man ever enjoyed. 
I dare not come to the dear old room—I dare not 
hope that either you or my sister will forgive 
me—or make myself gure that you ever cared for 
my coming—ever thought of loving me.” 

“‘Cared for your coming? We lived for that— 

"the Lady Jane I mean—” 
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Here the girl’s fair head drooped to her bosom, 
with a vague sense of shame; but directly she 
lifted it into the moonlight. ‘No, it was not Lady 
Jane alone—I—I loved you without thinking of 
it,’ she said, with sweet truthfulness, more deli- 
cate than a thousand deinals, born of a woman’s 
pride, could have been. “It came to me from *’ > 
first, I think.” 

Heron drew a deep, delirious sigh. He had 
known this all the time ; but a craving desire to 
hear it from her own lips had urged him on. 

«God forgive me !”’ thought the young man; but 
even with this prayer on his lips, he could not 
still the swift beating of his heart, and with diffi- 
culty, refrained from entreating the girl to tell 
him, over and over again, of the love she did not } 
yet clearly understand ; there was too much child- 
ish trust in it for that. 

Thus agitated, and self-reproving, he drove on 
rapidly, until the lights of a town, gleamed on him 
from the distance. Then every minute of time 
grew precious to him as a diamond spark. . He 
curbed his horses to a walk. His heart beat 
heavily enough now, and his voice was husky 
with agitation. 

‘« Beatrice ?”’ 

The girl lifted her face. 

‘Beatrice, you will not hate me, because I am 
pledged to this lady ?” ; 

“ Hate?’ she repeated, with a sad, sweet 
smile, ‘show could I do that ?’’ 

« And you will try to be happy with my sister, 
without regard—without regard to anything else.”’ 

‘‘Happy? and you loving her?” 

‘« But I do not love her,” he answered, impetu- } 
ously. Tratior as I am to say it, I do not love } 
her !”” 

The girl clasped both hands over her bosom, 
and lifted her beaming eyes to the heavens. 

‘Oh, mother Mary—hear it—hear it. He 
does not love her. It is me—me that he loves !’’ 

‘And does this make you happy, Beatrice ?”’ 
questioned the young man, in a voice that shook 
with contending emotion.” 

« Ah, so happy—so happy !”’ 

““When you know that I never can marry } 
you?” 

“Marry me?” she exclaimed, ‘I never thought 
of that, how should I, being humble, almost like 
@ peasant, and you a lord of the land? It is 
enough that you love me, and nobody else.” 

“ But if I marry this other lady ?” 

‘Marry her? and loving another—oh, that 
cannot be!’ The girl shook her head, as children 
do, when they reject an idea, and turning her 
face to his, smiled upon him with sweet and per- 
fect confidence. 
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Heron did not misunderstand her, as a coarser 
man might have done ; but her confidence in him 
was a reproach. 

How could he make a creature like that, com- 
prehend a marriage of expediency, without up- 
rooting all respect for himself, and the noblest at- 
tributes of love that have their root in respect? 

“It is the wish of my father, the crowning de- 
sire of Lady Carew, that I should make this lady 
my wife,”’ he said. 

“Your wife?” repeated Beatrice, startled by 
the word, as if all that he had been saying, did 
not mean that, and her face became deadly pale 
under the new impression. ‘‘That is one who lives 
with you forever and ever. She will be at Old- 
ham, as Lady Curew is with your father, but not 
with us. You will never let her go into Rufo’s 
room again, or come to break up the old sweet 
life, when it begins once more, and you read 
to us, hour after hour—sing with us, sometimes, 
and make the room bright with happiness.”’ 

«¢ But child—child, cannot you understand that 
all this is impossible ?”’ 

« Impossible !’’ 

“IT shall belong to another entirely. Honor 
requires it. The law requires it. Cannot you 
understand ?”’ 

He spoke impatiently ; her obstinate trust stung 
him almost to irritation. ‘I shallleave Oldham. 
My home must be elsewhere.” 

“‘Your home—you will leave your home ?”’ 

‘«« How can it be otherwise? You and I could 
never liye under the same roof.” 

‘Never live under the same roof—oh, what 
have I done—what have I done ?”’ 

‘‘What have youdone? Nothing, child, that an 
angel of heaven might not have shared with you ; 
but you are so young—so unconscious of danger 
—TI cannot make you understand.” 

The poor girl made a brave struggle to compre- 
hend his meaning. Why should he wish to avoid 
her—why did he speak of giving up those visits 
to his sister, which had been the very sunshine 
of her invalid life. Would the lady he meant to 
marry, draw him away from all the happiness of 
his home. Was it her behest he was obeying? 

She looked up, and spoke at last. 

“You will marry this lady. You will leave 
Oldham—Lady Jane—every one. We shall be 
nothing to you. It is for this that Rufo threw 
himself under the hoofs of that wild horse! Oh, 
it will break his heart—it will break his heart !”’ 

The low voice of distress, in which this out- 
break ended, was a relief to the young man who 
had been sorely vexed by her incapacity to un- 
derstand all he wished to convey; but it thrilled 
him with pain also. 
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*< Beatrice, listen to me.’’ 

«Why should I listen? You have said all.” 

«But I have more to say—you are a stranger 
here.” 

“<I know,” she sobbed. 

‘And are ignorant that our social laws can 
bind a man, until he is scarcely his own master. 
Had it been possible for me to make you my wife, 
without breaking all other ties, no power in the 
world, would have induced me:-to enter upon this 
engagement.” 

The girl held her breath to listen. 

« But that was impossible.” 

“T know—I know!” 

“Oh, child, do not tempt me so! It would be 
an act of base dishonor to break my engage- 
ment—worse than madness to oppose the wishes 
of my parents. Do not look at me with those 
eyes, your tears make me almost ready to re- 
nounce everything—honor itself.” 

“No, no! See—I am not weeping?” 

The girl turned her pale face on him, and made 
a piteous effort to smile. 

‘“‘JTn doing this, I must wound the pride, and, 
perhaps, deeper feelings of another. I should be 
literally condemned, thrust from the hearts that 
love me. Even you, in the riper judgment of 
womanhood, might justly give back scorn to a 
man who had won you by a sacrifice of honor; 
for that, with an upright man, is sacred as love 
in woman.” 

She did not answer him. Every word had 
gone to her heart, filling it with cold desolation, 
leaving her face white and still, as the moonlight 
that bathed it. . Both hands lay, like sculptured 
things, in her lap. If she breathed, there was 
no sign of it. 

Heron saw this, and cried out: 

*‘Child, child! for heaven’s sake, look at me. 
Have I killed you?” 

Beatrice was not quite insensible. She tried 
to speak, but her white lips refused to move. 
She attempted to lift her hand; it fell back, 
like marble, to her lap. Then her face drooped 
forward, and but for the arm that Heron threw 
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around her, she must have fallen from the car- 
riage, for she had fainted. 

Gathering the reins in one hand, Heron turned 
his horses to the turf that bordered the highway, 
and, after sitting the inanimate form safely in the 
seat, sprang to the ground, and sweeping hands- 
ful of dew from the grass, he bathed her face 
with it, until a faint sigh assured him of re- 
turned life. Then he entered the vehicle again, 
and drew her head to his shoulder. 

‘‘ Beatrice, look up—speak to me, if you can !’’ 

The poor girl made a faint struggle, but he saw 
how much the effort cost her, and went on: 

“No, do not speak; but listen. I will no 
longer fight against my own heart. To-morrow, I 
will tell Miss Norton everything, and ask her to 
set me free. She is proud, she is generous. 
Lord Carew shall be informed that I am willing 
to give up everything, break the entail, disinherit 
myself. Then you and I will go to Italy. Iam 
master of a small independence, in my own right. 
We need not starve; so, look at me, and say that 
you will be happy with a husband ready to give 
up everything, for your dear sake.”’ 

The girl drew a deep, tremulous breath, that 
seemed to thrill every nerve in her body, then 
she murmured : 

‘¢ Husband—mine? ah, me, how impossible !”’ 

‘‘ Nothing is impossible to those who love each 
other, as we do, my Beatrice,’’ said he. 

‘‘ Nothing, save that you should be dishonored,” 
she answered, lifting her face, all transfigured by 
a sudden dawn of proud womanhood—‘ that you 
should be dishonored, or I ungrateful.’ 

‘‘ What do you mean ?”’ faltered the young man, 
ready to take alarm. 

“Only this. It isa dream, oh! such a dream! 
We must not disturb it to-night. The woman 
you will marry need not grudge me this one hour.”’ 

“Nor all the hours of your life, sweet one,” 
answered Heron, pressing his lips to hers. 

The next moment they were within the lighted 
town, moving through a throng of carriages, on 
their way to the concert hall. 
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BY CHARLES KELLOGG FARLEY. 





You tell me, Maggie, how to make, 
With eggs and lemon in it. 

You tell me how to stir and shake 
The sugar to a minute. 

But there are kisses sweeter far 


Than any sugar kisses are— 
(Just one, I crave you!) 
Though good the kisses baked in pan, 
Still sweeter ones did Nature plan, 
When those red lips she gave you. 
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«© Can’t we do something for you, Emily, you } home to meet Stephen, as aunt Martha proposes 
look so dreadfully tired?’ said her sisters, as } in her letter, I shall suggest that he comes here ; 
they kissed her good-night, on their return from ; not as our brother, Mr. Stephen W. Armitage, 


an evening party. 

‘*No, thank you, dears. A quiet sleep will be 
the best remedy for my headache.” 

«It is really too bad,’’ said Jenny, as the girls 
sat, chatting, after she left. ‘It is the heart- 
ache, not the headache, which makes Emily so 
pale. Harry’s infatuation for that pretty, little, 
flirting widow, and the way he goes on, are in- 
tolerable. He scarcely left her side all the even- 
ing. I wanted to box his ears. If he were my 
husband, I'd teach him better.” 

‘* Yes,”’ said Susie, *‘ he would not find me dis- 
posed to play the réle of a neglected wife; and 
then he would be the first to talk of the impro- 
priety of a married woman, receiving attentions 
from any one but her husband. Pshaw! he 
never takes her out for rides, or drives, as he 
used to do. I could never put up with it.” 

For some weeks, pic-nics and parties were the 
order of the day ; and Harry’s devotion to Mrs. 
Darwin (the young widow) was unabated. Fond 
of admiration, she had no objection that her train 
should be increased by the addition of such an 
acknowledged connoisseur in beauty. 

At this time, when Emily’s cheeks were grow- 
ing paler and paler, a letter reached her sisters, 
telling them of their brother Stephen’s arrival 
from California. 

‘Capital! Capital!’ exclaimed Jenny, clap- 
ping her hands, ‘‘ nothing could be better! Now, 
if Emily will consent, we can turn the tables on 
her husband, nicely. Stephen and Harry have 
never met; so there will be no trouble on that 
account; and you know we have no photograph 
of him, because he said he wished to see if we 
could recognize him without one. I will write to 
aunt Martha, and get her to help us in ovr 
scheme; for Stephen must be well posted up in 
matters here. I dare say, she will hardly ap- 
prove of the remedy I propose; but peculiar di- 
seases require peculiar treatment.” 

‘Now you have stopped to take breath,” said 
Susie, ‘‘ perhaps you will enlighten me as to your, 
or our, plans, as you call them. Iam more than 
willing to do all I can to punish our very charm- 
ing brother-in-law.” 

‘‘ Well,” said Jenny, “ instead of our all going 








but as Mr. William Stephen. It will only be a 
slight change in the name; he comes as a friend 
of ours, an old play-fellow, if you like, whom we 
have not seen for many years; knew our brother 
in California, brings messages and presents from 
him, ete. Harry will, of course, ask him to stay 
with us; then the course will be open. Emily 
was always his favorite sister; and after a few 
days, he can become very attentive to her; and 
‘as they will have a great deal to talk about, he 
can sit by her side, speaking in a low, soft tone, 
and then ask her to sing and play for him, just 
as Harry goes on with the widow. Oh, it will 
be capital fun !"’ 

“Yes,” said Susie, “if Emily does not object ; 
but if Stephen is to be so particular in his man- 
ner towards her, when she is in company, she 
will never agree to it; for, although we all know 
he is her brother, no one here will have an idea 
of the kind—” 

‘< Of course, we would not, for the world, com- 
promise her. This little programme is entirely 
for the home circle, for Harry’s especial benefit. 
We are to dine at the Tilfords’, this evening, and 
if he is as silly as usual, about that pretty, empty- 
headed, little woman, I think I shall succeed in 
getting Emily to consent. 1 shall say nothing to 
her, until I see the way clear; all will depend 
on the events of a few hours. I must confess, I 
shall be heartily glad to punish Harry. I wish 
he could have the heartache, instead of poor, 
dear, sweet sister Emily.” 

A few days later, and Mr. Harcourt was intro- 
duced to an early friend of his wife, and her 
sisters, a tall, handsome, distinguished-look- 
ing man, Mr. William A. Stephen. Mr. Stephen 
was soon at home in the family, telling his host, 
that he had alwaysr egarded the ladies as his 
sisters. 

‘I have always,” he said, “kept up a corre- 
spondence with them, since I left Boston, which 
was when I was quite a boy, since Emily’s mar- 
riage, her letters have almost entirely ceased ; but 
I have to thank her for many kind messages and 
remembrances, so that I knew I was not forgotten. 
We used to be,’’ he added, ‘the best of friends. 
Don’t you remember, Mrs. esta ete to 
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Emily, with a smile, ‘that you promised to keep 
house for me ?”’ 

“‘Yes,”’ she replied, returning his smile, and 
almost blushing, for her husband was looking at 
her, very earnestly. ‘I have the drawing of 
the house you said you would build for me, when 
you were a man, and Susie, and Jenny were to 
come and stay with us.”’ 

‘‘IT have never forgotten them,” said their 
guest, and a half-suppressed sigh escaped him. 
“‘T have thought of them often and often, and in 
my dreams those dear, old days came back to me, 
and then—you do not know, you cannot tell, how 
I longed for you all again.” 

Mr. Stephen said you all; but Harry fancied 
his looks and tones had a world of meaning 
in them, as he turned to Emily. 

“Tm hanged,” soliloquized Harry, ‘if I don’t 
think he was an old sweetheart of my wife’s, he’s 
more than half in love with her now. If he 
isn’t, why don’t he go out with the girls, instead 
of staying in the house, reading, mooning I call 
it, with her? If I see much more of such goings 
on, I shall give her a bit of my mind. I wonder 
how much longer the fellow means to stay here? 
I was a fool to ask him at all; but I thought 
Emily was a sensible woman.” 

Several days passed, and still Mr. Stephen 
said nothing about leaving. Two or three times, 
by his invitation, Mrs. Harcourt had ridden and 
driven out with him, notwithstanding Harry’s 
gloomy looks. 

Of course he had often offered the same atten- 
tion to the widow; but that was the other side 
of the question; that was his affair; he had never 
asked himself whether his devotion to another 
was pleasant or agreeable to his wife. 

‘«T won’t have her riding all over the country,” 
he said to himself, ‘‘ with a fellow, just because 
he used to be her old play-fellow. She is a mar- 
ried woman, and it does not look right. It would 
be well enough for Susie or Jenny; but not for 
Emily; and [ll puta stop to it, or my name’s 
not Harry. I wonder what they were talking 


about, when I came into the room this morning? } 


I am almost sure I saw him touching her curls, 
confound his impudence !”” 

Harry forgot that he had a lock of the pretty, 
little widow’s hair, in his vest pocket. 

Harry had a fine tenor voice, and of late he had 
devoted almost every evening, to practising new 
songs with Mrs. Darwin; but having discovered 
that the ladies of his family usually spent some 
time in the music-room, whilst he was absent, he 
resolved to remain at home, to be, as he thonght, 
a check on them. Emily and Mr. Stephen sang 
several duets, the girls refusing to sing, except in 





the choruses, assigning as a reason that his voice 
and their sister’s seemed made for each other. 

All this was gall and wormwood to Harry, who 
sitting by, apparently engaged in reading, was 
carefully watching every word and look. 

That his guest admired his wife was plain 
enough; his manner was even tender, when he 
spoke to her; and it seemed to Harry as if he 
hung upon her words. 

“IT didn’t know Emily was so pretty,’’ said 
Harry, mentally. ‘‘ What a nice color she has. 
I fancied she had lost all her good looks; but 
she is quite handsome, to-night. I wonder what 
that fellow’s saying to her, that makes her eyes 
sparkle so. Deuced rude to whisper in company. 


“Why don’t he speak out, unless ’tis something he 


don’t want me to hear.” 

‘‘Oh, Emily,” said both girls, in a breath, as 
they rushed into her room, one evening, “ it will 
all come right. Harry spends all his evenings 
at home, except when we are all invited out, and 
we overheard the widow telling him, last night, 
that she should put his name down in her black 
book, for he had not called on her for more than 
a week, and had forgotten to send her the songs 
he promised.” 

“It does me good,’’ said Jenny, “‘to see him 
watching you and Stephen. At thé pic-nic, 
yesterday, he did his best to keep you apart; 
and he was so considerate as to ark the dear old 
fellow to take care of us. Very thoughtful, of 
course, but of course we understood it.” 

“<I don’t know how you feel about it; but I 
really am afraid that I shall not be able to keep 
up the farce much longer. I have been on the 
verge of a precipice ever since dear old Stephen 
came here,”’ gaid Susie. ‘I do so want to hug 
and kiss him, and call him a dear, blessed old 
brother, instead of Mr. Stephen.” 

A few days after, Emily came into the room, 
where her sisters were. 

“‘ Girls,”’ she said, whilst a glad, bright light 
was dancing in her eyes, and her sweet face was 
lighted up with a smile of happiness, ‘“ Harry 
proposes that we shall all go to aunt Martha’s 
for atime. He thinks a change will be good for 
us. We shail go by the way of Brentford, and 
stay there a few days; after which, we will join 
you at aunt Martha’s. Stephen can leave you 
there, if he thinks best; and return the week 
after. I dare say, Harry and I will have got over 
our explanations by that time.”’ 

When Mr. and Mrs. Harcourt joined their 
friends, Harry had discovered that there were 
two sides toa question. Jenny’s and Susie’s ruse 
had taught him a lesson, and he never forgot 
how he had been given “Tir ror Tat.” 














EVERY-DAY DRESSES, GARMENTS, ETC. 





BY EMILY H. MAY. 





! We give, first, this month, an evening toilet, for , grenadine, over an under-dress of light blue 
a girl of sixteen. It is of.striped blue and white } Silesia. The under-skirt of Silesia, has one 
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knife-plaiting of the grenadine, nine inches deep, 
including the heading. The blouse polanaise 
opens V shape, and is trinimed with two narrow 


knife-plaiting, continued half way down the skirt. 

The lower half of the polonaise is draped in regu- 

lar folds beneath loops of satin as) The 
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back falls as a long, square tunic. A narrow 
knife-plaiting edges the front of the polonaise. 
Sleeves to the elbow, trimmed to correspond. 
Blue satin waist-band, with silver buckle, or bow 
of ribbon. This design would be equally pretty 
for a plain or dotted Swiss muslin, over the 
colored Silesia under-dress. These beautiful, 


suitable for an organdy muslin. This also, 
should be made over silk if for black, or over 
colored Silesia, if for white grenadine or muslin. 
The under-skirt has four narrow knife-plaitings, 
another one standing and separated from the 
lower ones by a quilled ruching. The upper 
paxt of the skirt is draped with the material ar- 











soft, delicate colored Silesias, can be bought for 
fifteen to eighteen cents per yard. Six to eight 
yards for a plain under-dress, fifteen to eighteen 
yards grenadine, or ten or twelve yards of Swiss 
muslin will be required. 

Next, a pretty design for an evening or dinner 
dress, of black or white grenadine, or equally 





ranged slanting from the left to the right side, 
where it is looped and ornamented by loops of 
narrow satin ribbon, and trimmed with two 
plaitings and quillings. The corsage blouse is 
laid in small plaits, and trimmed with the quil- 
lings, the side ones finished with a tiny bow. 
Sleeves to the elbow, finished with knife-plaited 
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ruffles. A plaited satin waist-band completes 
this costume. Twenty to twenty-five yards of 
grenadine, or sixteen yards of Swiss muslin, will 
be required. 

Costume of white pique, percale or nainsook 
muslin. The skirt is cut with a long train, fan 
shaped at the back; the front has anine inch 
plaited flounce, and the back has a gathered 
flounce, plain, covering the entire fan train. 
The long polonaise has a basque front, under 
which the skirt-front is arranged. The whole is 
trimmed with Hamburg insertion and edging. 
The back gores have only the edging up the sides 
and back, where it is left open a little below the 
waist, and a large bow and ends of wide ribbon 





is placed. Sleeves to the elbow, trimmed to cor- 
respond, and ornamented with a small bow and 
ends. The bodice is open at the meck over 
chemisette of muslin, with stand-up frills, Pearl 
buttons for the front of the basque, If pique is 
used, make the flouncing on the. under-skirt of 
Victoria lawn, or nainsook; the pique is too 


heavy to plait or gather. 
Vou LXXIV.—10. 


For a little girl of four years, we have a pretty 
dress of nainsook, laid in three box plaits in 
front, gathered in the back at the neck, A broad 





¢ sash, either of the nainsook, or ribbon, is placed 
‘under the side box plaits, and tied atthe back. 
Neck and armhole, trimmed with Hamburg em- 
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broidery, This may be worn over a skirt-waist, 
high in the neck, and long sleeves. All the 
French dresses for little girls are worn 80. 
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Another for a litlle girl of the same age, is cut 
plain Princess in front. A plaited ruffle, edged 
with torchon lace, trims the neck. A wide belt 
of insertion and lace over the ribbon, is all the 
trimming on the dress, except a box plaited piece 
on each side seam. The sash ends tie at the back. 
This is also to be worn over a plaited under-waist 
or not, as the climate and the taste may suggest. 

A sailor costume for a little boy of six to eight 
years, made of navy blue ‘flannel, collar, cuff, 
etc., bound with white or black braid, and buttons 
to match. A linen collar, square at the back, is 
worn with this costume. 

We also give two designs for linen aprons, 
suitable for either a boy or girl of two to four 
years. Embroider in white cotton, red or blue. 





Parrerns of these ‘‘ Every-Day’’ dresses, or 
for the costumes in our colored fashion-plate, or 
for our children’s dresses, paletots, etc., may be 
had on application, by letter, to Miss M. A. 
Gordon, dress and cloak maker, 1118 Chestnut 
street, Philadelphia, who will cut them out after 
our patterns. We have made this arrangement 
in answer to numerous solicitations. In sending 
for the patterns, always send the number of 
inches around the bust, length of sleeve, and 
around the waist; and if for a child, name the 
age. Enclose price of pattern and stamp. All 
orders promptly attended to. All children’s 
patterns, under twelve years, twenty-five cents. 
Polonaises, paletots, mantles, over-skirts, and 
basques for ladies, are fifty cents. Remember, 
that all these are late Paris patterns, and not the 
second-rate costumes offered elsewhere. 





QUILT FOR BASSINETTE. 





BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 





Our engraving represents 4 very useful quilt 
for a bassinette or child’s bed. It is plain knit- 
ting, and is worked in four shades of colored 
wool. For each square cast oa forty stitches, 
using No. 11 needles, and knit an exact square 
of wool. Join them together as shown in the en- 
graving. For the half squares -cast on forty 
stitches, and decrease by knitting two together 
at the beginning of every alternate row, until you 
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have only two stitches on the needle ; then finish 
off. A border would look well of plain knitting, 
using all the colors, beginning with the darkest 
and working to the lightest, then returning to 
the darkest. Take up all the stitches on each 
side separately, knit four rows of each color, and 
increase one stitch at the beginning of each row 
for the corners ; sew the corners together when 





finished. 














RIDING HABIT. (WITH SUPPLEMENT.) 





BY EMILY H. MAY. 





In the front of the number, we give an en- No. 1. Har or Front. 
graving of the styles of riding-habits now most} No. 2. Hae or Back. 
fashionable. Folded in with this number is a} No. 8. Sipe Back. 


SupPLEMENT, containing a full-size diagram pat~ No. 4. Srpe or Posriit10N. 
tern for the body of a riding dress. This consists No. 56. Haz or Coxtzar. 
of six pieces, viz: No. 6. Snerve. y 





ANTIMACCASSAR: ROMAN EMBROIDERY. 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER, 























This design is in the Roman style, and would  batiste on muslin or any other rich material, the 
serve for a variety of purposes. It may be car-} design outlined with gold or yellow thread in 
ried out in white embroidery, in application of } overcast. 
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BORDER IN DARNED NET. 





BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 








We give, here, a new and pretty design for a, on white net, with glazed white cotton, or on 
border in darned net. The design may be worked ‘ black net with black floss, or colored filoselle. 


~~~ 





EMBROIDERY IN COLORED SILK OR COTTON. 





BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 

















WORK OR KNITTING BASKET. 





BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 








This work-basket, which is cylindrical in form, 
is ornamented on the outside with a band of cloth, 
cut out in vandykes at both edges. The color is 
soldiers’ blue, and the embroidery consists of a 
series of lozenges, described with two shades of 
yellow silk, barred with écru silk. The lozenge 


in the centre is a miniature one to correspond. 
The points lancés between the lozenges are écru 
silk. The narrow bands at the ends are of the 
same design, reproduced in half. The full size 
of these designs is given below. 
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The bottom of this basket-bag, likewise the 
handles, are of Java canvas, embroidered with 
shaded brown silk. The part that forms the bag 
is of silk to match the embroidery. The ruche 
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WORK-BAG IN JAVA CANVAS. 





BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 








and bows are of the same shade. We give, be- 
low, a detail of the embroidery, full size for 
working. Different colored silks may be used if 
preferred. 














EMBROIDERY ON NET. 





BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 








Brussels net and embroidery silks. This pretty , as neck-tie ends, top of pin-cushion, anti-macas- 
design will serve for a variety of purposes, such } sars, etc. Work in colored silks, shaded. 





BAND FOR MUSIC. 
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The foundation is of canvas; it is worked with , loop made of fine cord, to be passed over a but- 
blue wool, in cross-stitch and steel beads. The { ton on the opposite side, which is ornamented 


band 1s lined: with blue silk, and fastened by a { with a bead tassel. (51 
) 
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EDITOR’S TABLE. 


EDITORIAL CHIT-CHAT. 


FasHIoNABLE Riptna Hasit.—We have been asked, by so 
many subscribers, to give a full-size pattern for a riding 
habit, that we comply, this month, inserting an engraving 
of one, in the front of this issue, and printing a full-size 
diagram pattern, on the Supplement, which we send out 
with this number. 

The material of this habit is dark blue cloth, which is the 
most serviceable of all, both in color and stuff. Notice that 
the waistband is deeper than that to an ordinary skirt. 
Belice, with basque short in front, and pointed; square at 
the back ; long-coated sleeves, With this, or with all riding 
habits, trousers should be worn, made, either of the ma- 
terial of the skirt, or of soft doeskin. We give only the 
pattern for the bodice. The skirt must be made longer, or 
shorter, according to taste, or the use, to which it is to be 
put: for example, for riding in parks, or in cities, or in the 
suburbs of cities, it should be longer than when it is to be 
worn in a rough country, that is full of brambles, etc., to 
which the skirt might catch. 

The only correct head-gear, except for very young misses, 
is the stove-pipe hat, with the brim slightly curled. The 
crown of the hat should be about five and a-half inches 
high; and a neat veil, short like a mask, should be worn 
with it. The hat should be padded, inside, or it may hurt 
the forehead. \A drooping cavalier hat, a la Di Vernon, with 
broad brim, and drooping feathers, is very picturesque; but 
such hats, though once common, have gone out of fashion. 
Gauntlets are no longer worn; but in their place, gloves, 
generally those of Swedish leather. 

The standing figure, in our engraving, shows a skirt 
plaited at the back, which some ladies now prefer. 


Firr-Piace Ornaments.—Now that the hot weather is 
on us, and fire-places are cold and empty, it is a matter of 
frequent question how to make them appear pretty. Looking 
glass is sometimes arranged in the grate, and flowers in 
ornamental pots placed on each side. A valance and curtains 
to the mantel-board add greatly to the appearance of a room ; 
cream being a suitable color, blending well with nearly all 
furniture. The material should be, say, cream-colored 
serge, and about two inches from the edge of the curtain, 
which comes from the centre of the mantel-piece, there 
should be a band of the same material; two and a-half inches 
in width, on which are to be hung red worsted balls to imi- 
tate cherries, made in the same way in which those on 
work-baskets are done. Some of the balls should be plain 
red, some variegated, and some dark; they are hanging 
loosely from short stalks, and the leaves worked in crewels. 
On the mantel-piece valance, a row of green leaves, and a 
fringe of hanging balls. The serge is best to work upon 
when stretched on a frame, as otherwise there is a risk of 
its puckering. We saw a very handsome mantel-picce 
valance and curtains a short time ago, the former being of 
wide ruby-colored satin, with lilies painted on it in water- 
colors. The curtains were quite plain, but the bands to 
loop them back had lilies painted on them. But this is an 
expensive style. Patchwork, as a border to mantel-piece 
curtains, has a very pretty effect, the box pattern, or dia- 
monds well arranged, being perhaps best suited for the 
purpose. Patchwork in vertical stripes looks very well, witha 
wide ml a stripe between each colored one. 
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How to ARRANGE Fiowers.—There is no decoration, 
which a house can have, so beautiful as flowers. A few 
flowers about a room, and magazines and books on the 
tables, are guarantees of refinement, and lady-like habits, 
such as nothing else can give. Much of the effect of flowers, 
however, depends on their arrangement. The color of the 
vase, in which they are placed, is of the first importance. 
Gaudy reds and blues should never be chosen, for they con- 
flict with the delicate hues of the flowers. Bronze or black 
vases, dark green, pure white, or silver, always produce a 
good effect, and so does a straw basket, while clear glass, 
which shows the graceful clasping of the stems, is perhaps 
prettiest of all. Delicate flowers, such as lilies of the valley, 
and sweet peas, should be placed by themselves, in slender, 
tapering glasses, violets should nestle their fragrant purple 
in some tiny cup, and pansies should be set in groups, with 
no gayer flowers to contradict their soft velvet hues. Flow- 
ers should never be overcrowded; a monstrous bouquet, 
made up of all the flowers that grow, cannot fail to be ugly. 
If you venture to mix them, be careful not to put, side by 
side, colors which clash. Scarlets and pinks spoil each 
other; so do blues and purples, and yellows and mauves, 
If your vase or dish is a very large one, to hold a great 
number of flowers, it is a good plan to divide it into thirds 
or quarters, making each division perfectly harmonious 
within itself, and then blend the whole with lines of green 
and white, and soft nentral tints. Every group of mixed 
flowers requires one little touch of yellow to make it vivid; 
but this must be skilfully applied. It is good practice to 
experiment with this effect. For instance, arrange a group 
of maroon, scarlet, and white geraniums with green leaves, 
and add a single blossom of gold-colored calceolaria; you 
will see at once that the whole bouquet seems to flash out, 
and become more brilliant. 

To Duy Sxaween, Erc.—On gathering the seaweed, plunge 
it into cold fresh water for several hours, changing the 
water several times. This frees it from the unpleasant 
smell seaweed generally has. The very fine red, brown and 
green kinds should then be put separately bit by bit into a 
basin of clean water, over a sheet of newspaper, floating it 
just over it. As it floats, open with a pin, each little spray, 
or branch of the weed, and raise that part from the water, 
until all is spread out. When removed from the basin on 
the paper, it is necessary to go over each spray again in the 
same manner. The papers should be then laid out in the 
sun to dry, and pressure is required to cause the seaweed to 
adhere to the paper. The coral seaweeds are of several 
kinds: these, with the brush seaweeds, only require washing 
and hanging up to dry, then carefully storing till required. 
It is a great improvement, to some of these pictures, to add 
somé of the tiny shells found with them. If these aro 
washed with diluted muriatic acid, it polishes them, and 
removes all dirty and discolored parts from the surface. 


Economy ts Atways Riaut, but then it should never be 
pushed too far; if it is so pushed, it becomes meanness, and 
stunts soul and body alike. Children often grow up, com- 
paratively illiterate, and unrefined, because no t>0ks, or 
magazinés, or other intellectual food is furnished to them. 
Alas, too many parents, as well as others, are, in this way, 
“penny wise, and pound foolish.” 
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A Goop Tim To Susscrrpe.—A new volume began with 
the last number, affording an excellent chance to subscribe. 
The universal testimony of the newspapers, is that no other 
magazine of its kind gives so much, for so little money, as 
“Peterson.” We charge but two dollars, when others, not so 
good, charge three, or more, To clubs our prices are especially 
tempting. Thus, at $1.70 each, we send ivur copies for one 
year, and an extra copy as premium to the person getting up 
the club ; or five copies, at $1.70 each, and both an extra copy 
of the magazine, and a copy of the “ Angels of Christmas,” as 
premiums ; all postage free. Or five copies, at $1.60 each, 
and an extra copy as premium for getting up the club: or six 
copies, at $1.60 each, and both an extra copy of the magazine, 
and a copy of the “ Angels of Christmas,” as premiums: all 
postage free. Or seven copies, at $1.50 each, and an extra 
copy as premium, for getting up the club: or eight copies, at 
$1.50 each, and both an extra copy of the magazine, and a 
copy of the “ Angels of Christmas,” as premiums: al! postage 
free. 

Every Onr Cannot BE BeavtiFvt, but they can be sweet- 
tempered, and a sweet temper gives a loveliness to the face 
more attractive, in the long run, than even beauty. Have 
asmile and kind word for all, and you will soon be more 
admired, nay! loved, than any mere beauty. A sweet 
temper is to the household what sunshine is to trees and 
flowers. 

“How Sprenprp.”—A gentleman writes to us: “The 
magazines are at hand, and the ladies, for whom I made up 
a club, all laim, ‘how splendid.’ Some of them have 
been taking other magazines; but now acknowledge that 
‘Peterson’ is the best. I shall be able, before long, to make 
more additions to my club.” 





An Eminent Puysrcran of Chicago says that he cures 
ninety-nine out of every hundred cases of scarlet fever, by 
giving the patient warm lemonade, with gum arabic dis- 
solved in it. In addition, a cloth, wrung out in hot water, 
should be laid on the stomach, and removed as rapidly as it 
becomes cool. 

Ovr Furt-Sizz Paper Patrern DIAGRAMS grow in popu- 
larity continually. The aggregate extra cost of this new 
feature for 1878 would buy and stock a respectable-sized 
farm. But “Peterson” never stops at the cost of a thing, if 
it keeps the magazine at the head of the field. 

Stx Montnus Svunscrrprrons, from the July to the Decem- 
ber numbers, inclusive, taken for “ Peterson ” at one dollar. 





REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 

Bits of Travel at Home. By H. H., author of “ Bits of Talk 
About Home Matters,” “Verses,” etc., etc. 1 vol., 16mo. Bos- 
ton: Roberts Brothers —We always welcome a new book, from 
this author, with more than ordinary pleasure. She not 
only has ability of the highest order, but she is thoroughly 
artistic, and pains-taking. Her example, in this last respect, 
is one that it would be well for American writers, generally, 
to imitate; for our literary class, as a class, like our artists 
as a class, seem to despise hard work, assuming to be perfect 
from the start. Then, too, H. H. is singularly modest. Her 
volume, recently published, which appeared under the un- 
pretending title of “ Verses,” contained some of the best bits 
of true poetry that have appeared, on this side of the 
Atlantic, for years, In the book before us, she does not 
soar so high. In fact, she does not attempt it. The de- 
scriptive chapters of travel, which constitute the work, are 
but the relaxation of her mind from more serious efforts. 
They are none the less charming nevertheless, California, 


~~ 
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Colorado, and New England are all hit off, in turn, and with a 
freedom, as well as strength of touch, that is simply delightful. 
The volume is handsomely printed and bound. 

Aspirations of The World. A Chain of Opals. Collected, 
with an Introduction. By L. Maria Child. 1 vol.,12mo. Bos- 
ton: Roberts Brothers.—This is a collection of specimens of the 
moral and religious utterances of various ages and nations. 
The object is to show that there is much in which all man- 
kind can agree. The author has, very properly, avoided 
dwelling on the theological aspects of any religion ; she shows 
that sentiments unite men, while opinions separate them. 
But Mrs. Child claims, we think, too much for Paganism. 
There can be no doubt that in the writings of Confucius, 
and much more in the sayings of Gautama, popularly, though 
mistakenly, called Buddha, there are many things strikingly 
resembling the precepts of Christ. But, on the whole, the 
New Testament is as far ahead of the Sacred Books of other 
nations, as modern civilization is ahead of ancient. The en- 
thusiasm of our author carries her, in fact, further than a 
sound judgment justifies. The volume is neatly printed. 

A Trip up the Volga to the Fair of Aijni-Novgorod, By H. 
A, Munro-Buller-Johnstone, M. P. 1 vol.,12mo. Philadelphia: 
Porter & Coates,—Since the war in the East broke out, every- 
thing relating to Russia has acquired new interest. The 
work before us does not pretend to the interest of that of 
Wallace; it is only a sketchy description of a trip in the 
interior of the great semi-Asiatic empire; but it is both 
entertaining and instructive, and therefore well worth 
reading. The volume is handsomely printed, and freely 
illustrated with wood-cuts. 

The Clifton Picture. A Novel. By the author of “The Odd 
Trump,” “The Lucy Diamonds,” etc., etc. 1 vol., 8vo. Phila- 
delphia: J. B. Lippincott & Co.—The earlier novels of this 
writer were quite popular, and this one, we think, will be 
not less so. Personal adventure, graphic characterization, 
oriental superstitions, and considerable skill in plot, combine 
together, in “The Clifton Picture,” to make an unusually 
readable story. The volume is a handsome octavo, with 
large type, bound in paper cover. 

Justine’s Lovers. A Novel. 1 vol.,8vo, New York: Harper 
& Brothers,—This is by an anonymous author, and therefore 
presumably one new to the profession. We call attention to 
it because it has much more merit than is usually found in 
first attempts. Part of the action occurs in the city of 
Washington, where various personages are introduced, that 
require but little knowledge to identify. The fault of the 
novel, as of nearly all that we receive, is that it has not 
sufficient action, 

Aunt Patty’s Scrap Book. By Mrs, Caroline Lee Hentz. 1 
vol., 1fmo. Philadelphia: T. B. Peterson & Brothers—An- 
other volume of the popular “ Dollar Series.” There are few 
writers, in America, who have continued to be favorites as 
long as Mrs. Hentz. The humor of “ Aunt Patty’s Scrap 
Book,” though the book first appeared a generation ago, 
is still appreciated, as this new edition shows. 

The. God-son of a Marquis. From the French of Andre 
Theurict. 1 vol., 12mo. . New York; D. Appleton & Co.—This 
is one of that class of stories in which French novelists 
excel, the plot being worked out with thorough skill, and 
the book everywhere revealing the hand of the true artist, 
The interest turns on the point of an innocent person 
charged with murder. ; 

The Modern Cook-Book. By C. E. Francatelli. 1 vol., 8vo. 
Philadelphia: T..B. Peterson & Brothers.—A new edition of 
what is,on the whole, the best cook-book ever published. 
As a practical guide to the culinary art, in all its branches, 
it has no equal, 

His Dear Little Wife. A Novel. 1 vol.,16mo. Philadelphia: 
J. M. Stoddart 4: Co.—A pure, truthful written story of domes- 
tic life, inculcating a valuable lesson. The concluding 
chapters will bring tears to any eyes. 
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OUR ARM-CHAIR.—MOTHERS’ DEPARTMENT, ETC. 
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OUR ARM-CHAIR, 


Tue CuEapest AND Best.—The newspapers, universally, 
pronounce this magazine unequalled for its price. The 
Frankford (Pa.) Gazette says: “What a eharming number 
is the last ‘Peterson?’ Every page is replete with something 
of interest to its readers, so far as literary matter is con- 
cerned, while the illustrations, fashion designs, etc., are of 
the first order.” Says the Bridgeton (N.J.) Pioneer: “The 
Supplements, alone, are worth the price of the number.” 
Says the Milton (Pa.) Weekly: “It gives the best of stories, 
all original.” Says the Elktown (Dakota) Courier: “It is 
the best and cheapest of the lady’s books.” And hundreds 
of similar notices are before us. 


hl. 


flannel sack, or bag, and applied to the sore, swollen or 
painful parts—bowels, joints, or elsewhere—will give great 
relief. This combination makes an excellent domestic 
remedy when thus used, for neuralgia, face-ache, or effects 
of cold generally. 

VIIL.—Tanacerum Vutaarr, Tansy, probably corrupted 
from the Greek, Athanasia, undying, in reference to its 
durable flowers. This is a perennial plant, of the order 
Composite, subtribe, Anthemidex, with stems two to four 
feet high, somewhat branched above, usually growing in 
clusters; leaves three to six inches long, alternate, much 
dissected; heads of flowers densely corymbosed, flattened; 
florets, deep yellow: cultivated in gardens, and found along 
waste road sides. It was introduced in domestic practice, 
became popular, and still is much used as a simple family 





ADVFRTISEMENTS inserted in this magazine at r 
prices. “Peterson” has had, for twenty years, an average 
circulation, greater and longer continued than any in the 
world. It goes to every county, village and. cross-roads, 
and is therefore the best advertising medium in the United 
States. Address Pererson’s MaGazine, Philadelphia. 





MOTHERS’ DEPARTMENT. 
(Mepicat Borany—Or THE GARDEN, Fie~p AND Forest.] 


BY ABRAM LIVEZEY, M. D. 


No. VIII.—GarpEN PLANTS, CONTINUED. 

VII.—Humvtvs Lurvutvs. Derivation: Humus, moist 
earth, in allusion to the place of its growth, and Lupulus, 
little wolf. Hops are the pistillate cones of the female plant. 
These cones, strobile-like aments or catkins, are proverbially 
numerous, crowded upon the vine-stem, which turns in a 
spiral direction always from left to right, and if supported 
by a pole, will ascend to a great height during a single 
season. Branching above a single vine forms quite a large 
head, crowded with those soft, greenish leafy cones, so that 
the common expression, “thick as hops,” is strongly expres- 
sive of a dense crowd, or large numbers. Though a native 
of North America and Europe, and found growing wild in 
the Eastern States, on the banks of the Missouri and Missis- 
sippi, hops are largely cultivated in parts of New England 
and New York, to supply the general demand. The hop 
pole is also seen in every garden of well-regulated families 
in the country, which is necessary in order to make, and 
keep up, a supply of “home-made yeast.” The odor of fresh 
hops is quite strong, somewhat narcotic and fragrant, their 
taste very bitter, and slightly aromatic and astringent. The 
chief active principle of hops is a substance called lupulin, 
formed on the scales of the strobiles, which is easily obtained 
by rubbing them, and sifting out the fine product. 

Mepicat Properties.—Ilops are tonic, and somewhat 
narcotic, and hence are found useful in cases of debility, 
attended with morbid wakefulness, or simply nervous de- 
rangements, as nervous tremors, and delirium of drunkards. 
A strong infusion has been given successfully in intermit- 
tents, but the quantity must be soméwhat large. A tincture 
is more eligible for most purposes. In domestic practice, 
however, more benefit can be derived from the use of the 
hop bag, or pillow, and hop poultices, or stews. In the use 
of the pillow, the hops should be slightly moistened with 
diluted alcohol, (as much water as spirit), or some cheap 
spirits, to prevent rustling when the head is laid upon it. 
This simple means will, in many cases, allay restlessness, 
and produce sleep in nervous disorders. But fomentations 
of hops—hops alone, or added to a handful of tansy, boar- 
hound and wormwood each, and simmered with vinegar, or 
spirits and water, and the hot liquor applied to painful 
parts, or swellings, by means of flannel cloths, saturated 
with it, or the mass well drained, and losed in a little 








dici As an aromatic bitter, it has been used in inter- 
mittents, hysteria, amenorrhea, etc., but is now seldom used, 
except as an anthelmentic, or vermifuge; as a sudorific, in 
cases of colds, and in suppressions. An infusion can scarcely 
do harm in any case, but there are several cases recorded 
where death has taken place from a single dose of the oil, 
in the amount of one dram to half an ounce. Coma, and 
terrible convulsions, precede death in such cases. Mothers, 
as well as daughters, should therefore remember that the 
oil of tansy is a dangerous medicine, and should not be taken 
by them for any purpose. As a fomentation alone, or with 
hops and other herbs, it is very soothing, and suitable for 
many external, as well as internal, forms of inflammation. 





ETIQUETTE. 

Dinner Invitations, Erc., Evc—The large receptions, 
which are now so often called by the naw of “kettle-drums,” 
are very informal; sometimes the lady who wishes to give a 
“kettle-drum,” has the word and the date merely written 
in the left hand corner of the card, and left informally. 
Sometimes the word is printed, and sometimes a tea-kettle 
is stamped in silver, or color, either on the card, or on the 
envelope. But to these kettle-drums no acceptance nor 
regret is sent; of the simple entertainment for these recep. 
tions, we will speak in a future number. 

A few years ago it was considered that the only proper 
way of inviting a person to a large dinner was by a printed 
card, with the name of the person invited, and the date, 
filled in in writing; now the card is considered obsolete, 
and all invitations to dinner are written on thick, rich note 
paper, and should read thus: 


Mr. and Mrs. DAVIS KEENE 
Request the pleasure of Mr. and Mrs. John Fairthorn’s 
company at dinner, on Wednesday, the nineteenth of March, 
at six o’clock. 


March 9th. 2205 Grant Street. 


It is much more elegant to write out the date and hour, 
than to put it in figures, and the note should be addressed 
to both Mr. and Mrs..John Fairthorn. The answer to an 
invitation to dinner should be sent, be it either an accept- 
ance, or a regret, on the very day on which it is received, if 
possible, in order that the hostess may know, at the very 
earliest momert, whether she must provide other guests or 
not to fill your place. The invitation should be a week or 
ten days previous to the dinner, without it is to be a very 
small one, 

If the invitation is accepted, it should read thus: 


Mr. and Mrs. FAIRTHORN 


Have much pleasure in accepting (or accept with much 
pleasure), Mr. and Mrs. Keene’s invitation for the nineteenth 
of March, at six o’clock. 
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The hour is not always added, as in this form, but it is 
better that it should be, so that the hostess may see that it 
is quite understood, for of all entertainments, punctuality at 
dinner is the most obligatory. The date and address should 
also be written. 

If the invitation to dinner is not accepted, the answer 
should read thus: 


Mr. and Mrs. FAIRTHORN 
Exceedingly regret that a previous engagement (or sickness, 
or whatever the cause may he), will prevent them from hay- 
ing the pleasure of dining with Mr. and Mrs. Keene, on 
March the nineteenth. 

March 9th. 525 Washington Street, 

The answer should be addressed to the hostess only; this 
rule holds good with all acceptances or regrets ; but wvitations 
should be addressed to both husband and wife, if the com- 
pany of both is desired. . 

It is so obvious to all persons, who know anything of 
society, that a dinner invitation must be answered, that the 
R. 8. V. P., which is put in the corner of other invitations, 
if an answer is requested, is always omitted. 

To very large parties or balls, the invitations should be 
sent two weeks previous to the entertainment. In order to 
save the labor of writing many invitations, they are usually 


printed on a large, square card, and enclosed in a well-fitting | 


envelope. 


Mrs. PAUL MAXWELL 
Requests the pleasure of your company on Tuesday evening, 
December fourteenth, at eight o’clock. 
B.S. V. P. 120 Lorain Square. 
December Ist. 


These invitations are very frequently sent in the name of 
both husband and wife; it is optional. This form is proper 
for parties of all sizes. 

During the past fear or two, it has most sensibly become 
the practice, in large cities, to send all such invitations by 
the post, as in these days of “ magnificent distances,” when 
one’s friends are so scattered and so numerous, it is almost 
impossible to have a large number of cards properly delivered, 
But invitations to dinner, which are but few in number, are 
not sent by post. 

The invitations to a “silver wedding,” which takes place 
on the twenty-fifth anniversary, are on note paper, with a 
monogram, printed in silver, on both note paper and enve- 
lope. They are usually printed thus: 


1850—1875. 
The pleasure of your company is requested at the 
SitveR WeppING REcEPrioN 
of 
Mr. and Mrs. HAROLD WILLING, 
On Friday, October twenty-seventh, at nine o’clock, 
302 Lincoln square. 
Miss Rurn Carey. Mr. Haroip WILLING. 
R.8. V. P. 


The maiden name of the wife, and the name of the hus- 
band in the lower corner, may be omitted, if preferred. 

It is customary for the friends, who are invited, to send 
some present in silver, small or great, as their means may 
permit, but many persons, who wish to keep the anniversary, 
do not wish to levy contributions on their guests, and 
frequently have printed on the bottom of the card “No 
presents,” or “It is preferred that no gifts be offered.” 

To the “Paper wedding,” on the first anniversary; the 
“Wooden wedding” on the fifth anniversary; the “Tin 


wedding” on the tenth; the “Crystal (or glass) wedding” 5 


on the fifteenth anniversary; the “China wedding” on the 


twentieth; the “Golden wedding” on the fiftieth; and the 
“ Diamond wedding” on the seventy-fifth anniversary, the 
invitations. are in the same form as to the silver wedding, 
and the gifts (if made) are composed of the articles from 
which the wedding anniversary is named. 

But how seldom is the “golden wedding” celebrated, 
much less the diamond one; for it is to but few that it is 
vouchsafed to walk hand in hand, through the green 
? meadows, and across the golden hill, down the grey road of 
old age, for fifty years together. 





HOUSE DECORATION. 


THE Drawinc-Rooms should be those rooms of all others 
in which good taste, both in decoration and furniture, 
should be present; the rooms wherein we practically live, 
talk, play, and receive our guests; they are essentially the 
ladies’ rooms of the house, and should be decorated in a 
pleasant, cheerful manner, without stiffness or formality. 
The walls should be pleasant things to look upon ; not cold and 
dreary blanks of mere self-tinted paper, varied perhaps with 
birds or bunches of flowers in gold, scattered here and there 
in monotonous array. The furniture should essentially be 
comfortable, couches and chairs pleasant to lounge and 
really ty rest upon, not so-called artistic monstrosities on 
which it is impossible to do one cr other. The room should, 
abovo all, look and be home-like in all its arrangements; 
with ornaments, books, and flowers not merely arranged for 
show, but for pleasant study or recreation. Here especially 
the usual good taste of the ladies of the house will find, if they 
will, innumerable ways of rendering their especial quarter 
of the house bright and cheerful, and one in which the 
home circle, as well as guests, may feel at once at ease and 
at rest. 

i Any scheme of decoration, therefore, which shall consist 

merely of so-called artistic papers, arranged in two or more 
} heights, of stiff spider-legged furniture of would-be quaint- 
HN ness, in make or shape, covered with cretonne, or stuff more 
or less to match the paper—anything, indeed, that shall give 
‘a cold, comfortless, not-to-be-touched appearance, a sort of 
culminating finish of modern so-called high art decoration 
—is as much a mistake, as the dreary, lifeless formality, of 
the gilt and gingerbread type of imitation French work so 
long affected. What is wanted, is a pleasant, cheerful look. 
The art work in the room should assist, not take away from 
its home-like feeling. We want a room we can live in, de- 
light in, and be really at home in; not a museum in which 
we may walk about and admire, but must not touch, in 
which everything seems got up in the highest art fashion, 
which you are to look at, and say “How pretty! how 
lovely !” but which, somehow or other, will probably lead 
many common-sense people to go away dissatisfied, and 
think that, if this kind of frozen art is the real artistic bread 
we are to partake of, there is but little real satisfaction in it, 
and the after-taste is anything but pleasant. A drawing- 
room should not only contain works of art and books for plea- 
sant study, but should also be a room in which you need not 
fear to move or joke, or have that always pleasant hour before 
dinner with the younger members of the house. If the 
room be bright and cheerful, with art work of all kinds 
about, these little ones will be imperceptibly undergoing a 
pleasant mental training, while they will not be taught 
that art is a thing of which they are to be afraid, or by 
§ which their pl t young feelings and joy of life are to be 
frozen and subdued. Do not make children believe that 
they must not move or play in a room because they will dis- 
turb or damage the art furniture, ornaments, or set arrange- 
ment; or they will learn to detest so-called high art. 

In the drawing-room a dado is not required; cabinets, 
bookcases, and general furniture of unequal size and height, 
$ are better framed against the general color of the walls than 
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cut in two by a dividing dado. ‘Retain a broad frieze under 
the cornice at the top of the room, and decorate it, if pos- 
sible, with good figure decoration, either in oil or distemper. 
Anyway, try to have some pleasant lines ot color in this 
upper frieze with distemper and stencil ornament of good 
form, or, if you have nothing better, get some of the exqui- 
site Japanese-colored drawings of birds and flowers, and 
frame them in panels; but, above everything, avoid stiff, 
conventional decoration, which, however well done, is 
always lifeless and unsatisfactory, and tires and palls upon 
the eye in a very short time. 

Under this frieze may be a broad gilt or painted moulding, 
with picture rods of light iron. Below, the walls should be 
covered with some good decorative paper,—a paper which 
will look as bright and cheerful with or without pictures— 
and there need be no difficulty in selecting such a covering, 
at no more cost than the French papers with whicl it has 
been thought necessary to cover our walls so long. Avoid 
stiff and staring patterns; avoid also patterns where lilies, 
primroses, and other flowers are frozen into conventional 
forms, and have an unnatural and lifeless look. 

The one unfortunate thing nowadays is the everlasting 
secking after some novelty in papers, curtains, or other 
hangings. Everybody wants to have a room different from 
their neighbor’s. Decoration is being done as a fashion, not 
from any real love of it. Of course, we should not like to 
see room after room repeating itself in decoration; but we 
see no reason why a few really good papers should not be 
the groundwork of real artistic decoration, and let the rest 
follow trom the design of the artist; then we might hope for 
real art work, instead of the cold formality and everlasting 
interchange of two or three colors. Not to have what your 
neighbor possesses is the bane of decorative art ; if we could 
give some one the monopoly of some half-dozen or a dozen 
really good papers, plain and good chairs, and tables, we 
should be at peace; “ the refinement of luxury would make 
frugality once more possible.” 

The true artist should have an ideal of his own of simple 
refinement and graceful completeness, which will save him 
from the temptation of extravagance. As a rule, it is the 
mere decorator who makes art decoration costly and ex- 
travagant; he or she cannot see that simplicity of color and 
treatment are better than all the heavy work of set patterns, 
all the colors of the rainbow, and all the gold that they can 
use, 
As regards painting the wood work in a drawing-room, 
this depends much on the paper selected. Such a paper as 
that we have named, having in itself such a power of color 


looks well framed in with black; if black is used, it should , 
¢ practical housekeeper. 


be finished in what is technically called half, or bastard flat, 
for as a rule, any varnish or glaze would make the black 
too pronounced; if gold is used, it should be in masses, and 
not in thin lines; the panels should therefore, be entirely 
gilt, and can hereafter be decorated with flowers, painted 
slightly in their natural colors, 

We saw lately a drawing-room of a newly-built house, in 
which the whole of the lower portion of the walls was cov- 
ered with a yellow pattern paper, the wood work painted a 
cream-colored white, and varnished, and the frieze formed in 
decorative plaster work, in very slight relief; the ceiling 
formed after similar designs, and all slightly tinted. The 
general appearance was bright and cheerful; and the low 
tone of color throughout formed an excellent contrast with 
the Persian rugs, marquetry furniture, blue and white china, 
and other decorative objects in the room. It was in an 
artist’s house, and the children were playing about it with, 
out Jet or hindrance, and there was a bright home-like look, 
pleasant to see, and yet it was eminently an artistic room, in 
which money had in no way been lavishly or carelessly 
expended. 

Of course, with money you can do anything ; but we hold 
you may also make your rooms quite as beautifnl, quite as 





pleasant, and quite as artistic and refined, and perhaps a 
good deal more home-like, with limited means, and at small 
cost. This present age of luxury is, if anything, rather a 
curse than a help to true art feeling, 80 much is done for 
show. 

In decorating a house, you must bear in mind that dark 
papers and dark hangings absorb an immense amount of 
light, and that you can do with half the amount of candles 
or gas if you keep to a reasonably light tone in your general 
decoration. A dining-room must have gas, we suppose; but 
candles or lamps shonld be used in drawing-rooms, as softer 
and less damaging to art works. A glass candelabra of 
small size, so as not to obtrude itself, in the centre of the 
room; @ few good sconces, with bright brass or small 
Venetian mirrors at the back, to reflect the light, fixed here 
and there to the walls, will be found ample for general 
lighting purposes. And here let me say the brass gaseliers 
now made after old Jacobean forms are better than all the 
pretentious medieval forms that have been so long the 
fashion. 

We cannot within the limits of one short article enter at 
any length into the question of furniture, but there is now 
no difficulty in obtaining really good, artistic furniture from 
any good upholsterer. 

In Jacobean or Queen Annie furniture—as it has come to 
be called—the simple outline, boldly turned and refined 
mouldings, are freely being copied from ancient examples ; 
and the work of Adams and Chippendale is being taken as 
the basis of modern work. So long as this is not carried to 
excess, and good examples are taken from which to adapt or 
imitate, we may be glad of the fashion which has helped to get 
rid of the pretentious work of the First Empire, and the imi- 
tations of classic or medieval forms neither suitable or 
comfortable. 

The present fashion of worked and appliqué needlework, 
if carried out with fair taste and skill, will help much to en- 
liven and beautify the drawing-room; and is well adapted 
for curtain borders, portiéres, and other hangings. 

All we want to avoid, is eccentricity or seeming quaint- 
ness in design with no particular use or object; expensive 
and unnecessary cuttings and turnings; and to take care 
that everything shall be strong, serviceable, and fitting for 
its particular use. 
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OUR NEW COOK-BOOK 


B@&-Every Receipt in this Cook-Book has been tested by a 





JAMS. 

Carrots—Take young carrots, wash and scrape clean, cut 
them in rounds, cover them with water, and boil till they 
can be passed through a sieve. To every pound of pulp 
allow one pound of sugar, the grated rind and juice of a 
lemon, one ounce of bitter almonds, blanched and chopped 
fine, and two tablespoonfuls of brandy. Boil the sugar and 
pulp together for a quarter of an hour; skim and stir. 
When cold add the other ingredients ; mix well and pot. 

Grape (Green).—Pick them carefully, and reject any that 
are injured; wash them, and to every pound of grapes allow 
three-quarters pound of sugar. Put the grapes into a preserv- 
ing pan, then a layer of sugar, then a layer of grapes. Boil 
on a moderate fire, stirring it all the time to prevent its burn- 
ing, and as the grape stones rise take them out with a spoon, 
so that by the time the fruit is sufficiently boiled—about one 
hour—the stones will all have been taken out. 

Mulberry Jam.—Take ripe ‘mulberries, and allow one 
pound of sugar and one pint of mulberry juice to every 
pound of picked fruit; boil and skim the sugar with the 
Juice for five minutes after the sugar is thoroughly dissolved ; 
then add the fruit, and boil quickly for half an hour, stirring 
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well; take off the fire, and, if quite stiff when cold, it is 
done sufficiently, if not, boil for another quarter of an hour, 

Apple.—Peel and core the apples, cut them in thin slices, 
and put them into a preserving pan, with three-quarters of a 
pound of white sugar to every pound of fruit; add (tied up in 
a piece of muslin) a few cloves, a small piece of ginger, and 
the thin rind of a lemon; stir with a wooden spoon on a 
quick fire for half an hour. 

Blackberry—To every pound of picked fruit, allow one 
pound of loaf sugar, and quarter pound of apples peeled and 
cored, and cut quite small; boil the fruit for ten minutes, 
add the sugar, boil, stir, and remove all scum; it will take 
from half to three-quarters of an*hour. 

Grape—Boil the grapes (ripe) to a soft pulp about one 
hour and a-half, and strain them through a sieve; weigh 
them, and to every pound of fruit allow three-quarters pound 
of sugar. Boil together for twenty minutes, stirring and 
skimming well. 

JELLIES. 

Apple—{1) Peel, core, and quarter some sound apples, 
and throw them into cold water as they are done; boil 
them till tender, then strain the juice from them through a 
fine sieve, and afterwards through a jelly bag—if necessary 
pass it through twice, as the juice should be quite clear— 
weigh it, and allow three-quarters of a pound of sugar to 
every pound of juice, boil up the juice, add the sugar, 
stir till melted, and boil for another ten minutes, add the 
strained juice of a lemon to every one and a-half pound 
of juice just before it is finished. (2) Wash the apples, 
quarter them (do not peel or core them) put them into a 
preserving pan with a very little cold water, and boil till 
tender; strain the juice and weigh it, allow one pound of 
sugar to one and one-quarter of a pound of juice, boil the 
juice, add the sugar, boil again, stirring and skimming well 
for ten to fifteen miuutes, or until it jellies ; just before it is 
finished add a few drops of cochineal. 

Quince.—Peel, cut up, and core some fine ripe quinces. 
Put them in sufficient cola water to cover them, and stew 
gently till soft, but not red. Strain the juice without 
pressure, weigh it, and to every pound of juice allow one 
pound of crushed sugar; boil the juice for twenty minutes, 
add the sugar and boil again till it jellies—about a quarter 
of an hour—stir and skim well all the time. Strain it again 
through a napkin, or twice folded muslin, pour into pots or 
moulds, and when cold cover it. The remainder of the fruit 
can be made into marmalade with three-quarters of a pound 
of sugar, and quarter of a pound of juicy apples to every 
pound of quinces, or it can be made into compotes or tarts, 

Quince and Apple—Take equal quantities of quinces 
and apples, stew them separately till tender (the quinces 
will take the longest), strain the juice, mix it, and to every 
pound of juice allow three-quarters of a pound of pounded 
sugar; proceed as for quince jelly. 


MISCELLANEOUS PRESERVES. 


To Preserve Peaches for Common Use.—Take ripe peaches, 
open stones are the best; pare, stone, and quarter them. 
To six pounds of the cut peaches allow three pounds of best 
brown sugar. Strew the sugar over the peaches, and set 
them aside for four hours; then put them in a preserving 
kettle with a handful of peach leaves, and le. them boil 
slowly for two hours, skimming it well; when cool, put in 
jars and seal them. Blanch some of the kernels, and add 
them. 

Medlar.—Put ripe medlars into a jar with a very little 
water, bruising them slightly as you put them in; tie down 
the jar, and put it into a slow oven for ten or twelve hours. 
Strain off the juice without pressure, weigh it, and allow 
equal weights of sugar and juice. Boil the juice, add the 
sugar, and boil again, skimming and stirring well till it 
jellies. 








Quince Cheese—Pare the quinces,and cut in quarters, 
removing the core; put them in a stewpan, with a little 
cider or water, and an equal weight of sugar; boil until they 
are mashed up and look clear; then pour into a jelly bag. 
The juice will make an excellent jelly; and what remains 
in the bag, pressed into jars, a thick and first-rate cheese for 
desert. 

4 Good Winter Dish.—Take green corn, and ripe tomatoes ; 
cook them separately ; and while hot, mix them together, 
half and half, and can them. When used, heat them, and 
season them to taste, 

SUMMER DRINKS. 

Raspberry Syrup.—One pint of juice and two pounds of 
sugar. Choose the fruit, either white or red, mash in a pan, 
and put in a warm place for two or three days, or until the 
fermentation has commenced. All mucilaginous fruits re- 
quire this, or the syrup would jelly after it is bottled. Filter 
the juice through a flannel bag, add the sugar in powder 
and stir until it is dissolved, then allow it to boil two or 
three bubbles, take it off and let it get cold, then take off 
the scum and bottle it. The addition of a few tablespoonfuls 
of good fruit syrup to a glass of cold water produces a re- 
freshing drink for invalids, and also a nice summer beverage. 
This is nice made of strawberries, currants, cherries, mul- 
berries, or{gooseberries. In using the two last-named berries, 
only one and three-quarters pounds of sugar is required. 

Ginger Beer Powders.—Powdered white sugar, two drachms ; 
powdered ginger, five grains; carbonate of soda, twenty-six 
grains; mix, and wrap in blue paper; tartaric acid, thirty 
grains; wrap in white paper.. For use dissolve each sepa- 
rately in half a glass of water, mix, and drink while effer- 
vescing. 

To Preserve Orange Juice.—Squeeze out a pint of juice from 
the best oranges to be procured, strain it through fine muslin, 
and let it simmer gently for twenty minutes, with three- 
quarters of a pound of loaf sugar. When cold, put it into 
small bottles. 

Lemonade.—Upon the very thin rind and juice of four 
good-sized lemons put sugar to your taste, and three pirits of 
boiling water. The lemonade should be made thirty-six or 
forty-eight hours before using it. Leave the peel in one day. 
Strain before using. 

Another.—Peel two large lemons very fine, trim off all the 
white rind, and cut the lemons into thin slices, place them 
and the thin rind into a jug with a-half pound of white sugar; 
pour in a quart of boiling water, cover over, and leave it 
until cold; strain into a jug or decanter, and serve. 

Another.—Put two pounds of white sugar into two quarts 
of water that has been boiled; add this to the juice only of 
eight lemons; when the sugar is melted, strain through a 
napkin, and serve. 

Mint Julep.—Put a dozen sprigs of mint in a tumbler, add 
a tablespoonful of powdered sugar, and equal portions of peach 
and Cognac brandy, so as to fill the tumbler nearly one-third ; 
fill it up with pounded ice, drink as the ice melts. 





FASHIONS FOR AUGUST. 

Fic. 1—Dress ror THE CountRY, oF Pink AnD Brown 
Pua Percae; the jacket is nearly tight-fitting, with the 
seams in the fashion of the English walking-jacket. Straw 
hat trimmed with pink. 

Fig, 1.—AFrterNoon-Dress OF Primrose AND BLvE 
Lawn, worn over a blue silk skirt; the dress is made in the 
Princess style at the back, open all the way down the front 
over a blue silk slip, and laced with a primrose-colored cord. 
Straw hat lined with blue, and trimmed with a blue feather. 
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Fig. m1.—Hovse-Dress or Lace-Srrirep Ecru Linky, 
worn over an écru lawn skirt; this skirt has six kilt-plaited 
flounces, over which the square over-skirt opens, trimmed 
with a plaiting of écru lawn; the close-fitting sacque body 
is high at the back and opens square in front, over a white 
muslin chemissette ; it has a collar and plastron front of the 
lawn, and a plaiting of the same goes around the bottom of 
the jacket. . 

Fie, rv.—Eventne Dress or Waite Mvusiin, worn over 
white silk; the close-fitting cuirass waist is laced down the 
back, and has a berthé of plaits, made of the muslin; the front 
is draped closely, scarf fashion, the back is ornamented with 
knife-plaitings, bows of wide silk and wreaths of roses; rose 
is on the right shoulder, in the hair, and a necklet around 
the neck. 

Fie. v.—Eventne-Dress or Light GREEN Gauze, over 
silk of the same color; the bodice is very long and of cuirass 
shape; the gauze is slightly draped over the silk, and 
is trimmed with two rows of white lace, beneath each of 
which is a row of narrow knife-plaiting of the gauze; a 
wider plaiting is around the bottom of the dress; the waist 
is trimmed to correspond with the skirt. 

Fies. vi & vit.—Back AND Front or Brack SILK AND 
Gauze Dress; the front consists of plaited gauze, forming a 
narrow tablier; at the side there are folds of gauze edged 
with lace, and the skirt terminates with three gauze plait- 
ings. Long bodice, opening heart-shaped, and trimmed 
with plaitings of lace and gauze. Demi-long sleeves wide at 


the elbow, and ornamented with bows and four rows of $ 


alternate gauze and lace. At the back are several bows of 
black silk, fastening the skirt; the coat bodice has also a 
bow on each end. 


Fie. vi1.—SnHort Costume ror A Youna Lapy; it is 
made of prune-colored silk and cream-colored bunting, piped 
with prune silk; the silk skirt is plain, and the bunting 
tunic is attached to the skirt, about a quarter of a yard below 
the waist. .It is cut out in vandykes, and ornamented with 
2 double row of piping. It is arranged in front in upright 
regular folds, and at the back is draped in several places. 
The bodice, which fastens at the back, is made with a yoke, 
which is silk, and above it there is a cashmere pelerine, cut 
out in vandykes. The waistband is silk, and likewise the 
cuffs. The sleeves are vandyked, and a row of buttons is 
sewn outside the arm. 


Fig. rx.—Waxxtna-Dress or Ecru Liven. The skirt is 
pleated in front the entire length. The polonaise is orna- 
mented with a thick cord and two handsome tassels, which 
fall on the train at the back. A pelerine is worn round the 
shoulders. The sleeve is tight, and is simply trimmed with 
one plissé, which fulls on the hand. 


Fig. x.—Hovse-Dress or Sorr Wootten Marerrat; this 
material is softer than a bérége, and pleasanter to wear; the 
under-skirt is of silk, and is trimmed with two plaitings of 
the same. The long lien polonaise fastens diag 
with large embroidered buttons, and is ornamented at the 





edge with a wide passementerie, placed at the edge of the } 


buttons, and also at the lower part of the tablier. The pock- 
ets are ornamented with similar passementerie; sleeves with 
passementerie and revers. . 


Fra, xt.—Drnner-Dress or Gray Gauze anp Gray SILK; 
the skirt is made of the silk, forming upright plaits; it is 
bordered with two plaitings, headed by a gathered and shell- 
shape trimming. The front of the dress is covered by per- 
pendicular puffings of the gauze; the long bodice and sleeves 
are trimmed to correspond, and a row of richly-colored em- 
broidery completes this elegant costume. Black silk, with 
black satin employed in the place of the gauze, and jet used 
in place of the colored embroidery, would make a superb 
dress, 
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GeneraL Remarks.—We give the very newest style of 
dressing the hair; a back and front view of the same coiffure, 
in addition to our many styles of dresses. 

White muslin dresses are very much worn this summer, 
either of very thin muslin, or of nainsook, or any other half- 
transparent material, but piqué, that was so much worn for 
many years, is no longer fashionable. In truth this was so 
warm and heavy, that one can no longer wonder that it is 
abandoned ; in its place white bunting, bérége, and all the 
many soft woollen and silk goods that have been recently 
introduced, have taken the place of piqué. 

Short dresses gain ground slowly, but surely. The hand- 
somest are not so sheath-like and close-fitting as the dresses 
that we have been wearing; they still, it is true, mould the 
figure in front, but Worth has had the audacity to add, at 
the back, small paniers, or a drapery or a looping up of the 
train—something, in fact, that bunches out a little, And 
Worth is right; for, when the short costume clings, and is 
sheath-like, then it is ungraceful. Still, the paniers are a 
long way off, except with a few ultra fashionable women, 
who rule a small world in Paris. By far the greater major- 
ity cling to the still more clinging dress, and it will be a 
year or more before the panier becomes general, if ever it 
does. 

Belts are most worn, and when made of plaited silk or 
ribbon, as they frequently are, they often have long loops 
and ends that hang down in front a little on the left side. 

Some of the newest imported summer dresses are trimmed 
with narrow ruffles nearly to the waist; this isa beautiful 
fashion for their materials, and has a deliciously light, fleecy 
look for the warm weather. 

For all house-dresses, the half short sleeve is very much 
worn; though it is pot suitable for traveling or ordinary 
street wear. 

Half-Loose Sacques of the same material as the dress, are 
much worn for undress occasions, whilst the mantalet 
is usually reserved for more elegant costumes. 

Of Bonnets, nothing definite can be said, some of the very 
newest importations are exceedingly small, and some larger, 
even than they have been heretofore worn ; all fancies and 
faces can be accommodated; hats as a rule, are not quite as 
wide in the brim as they were last year; but even here the 
fashion is undecided. 

The hair is dressed in a rather simpler fashion than it has 
been ; for young people it is often worn in the Greek style, 
simply coiled at the back of the head, neither very high nor 
very low; but this requires very good features, and a very 
fine shaped head to make it becoming. 








CHILDREN’S FASHIONS. 
Fig. 1—Vest ror A Boy or Six Years; the costume is 
: made of light gray chevoit, ornamented with two rows of 
worsted braid. Kilted-skirt, with a scarf of the woollen 
material, attached in front by a steel buckle, and falling in 
two ends sporran fashion. Jacket opened in a point, the 
? turned-down collar fastened by a bow and corresponding 
buckle. Cloth or velvet cap with a white and gray feather. 

Fre 1.—Youne Gret’s Dress or Brive Lawn; the skirt, 
tunic and jacket are all of this material ; the skirt has two 
stripes of buff-colored lawn. Low, square-cut veste, cuffs, 
and jacket trimming of the latter color. Chemisette of 
pleated mull muslin. Vest buttoned with moulds, covered 
with the buff lawn. 

Fre. 11 —Litriz Grrx’s Dress; Princess shape, of cream 
colored bunting, with low neck and short sleeves. The 
skirt has a deep closely-pleated flounce, headed by a row of 
‘ insertion between two vandyked strips of bunting. The 
é tunic is draped at the back, scarf style, under a large bow and 
5 ends of red grosgrain ribbon, 
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CAUTION TO THE PUBLIC. 


To avoid imposition, purchasers of Waltham watches will observe that every genuiue watch, whether gold or silver, 
bears our trade-mark on both case and movement... . 

Gold cases are stamped “ A. W. Co.” and guarantee certificates accompatty them. Silver cases are stamped “Am. Watch 
Co., Waltham, Mass., Sterlin arantes certificates, signed R. BE. Robbins, Treasurer. 











1g Silver,” and are accompanied by gu 
The name “ Waltham ” is‘plainly engraved upon all movements, irrespective of other distinguishing marks. 

Our movements are frequently takeh out of their cases and placed in spurious ones, and our cases put upon worthless 
movements of other makers, thus vitiating our guarantee, which only covers our complete watches. 

We have demonstrated my ty camp Og that many gold and silver cases offered in the market are debased from 10 to 20 
per cent, from the quality they assume to 

“ Eighteen carat” gold, such as the Waltham cases are made of, is as nearly pure gold as can be made and be durable. 
It contains 750-1000 of pure gold, and 250-1000 of alloy. 

Sterling Silver (English Govt. standard) contains 925-1000 of pure silver, and 75-1000 of alloy. The Waltham Watches 
will always be found up to the standard represented. ; 


For AMERICAN WATCH CO., ROBBINS & APPLETON, 


. General Agents, 


NEW YORK. 
Referring our patrons and the public to the above announcement, we add: 
1 


That after an experience of forty-six years in selling watches of every grade, from all the best English end Swiss mak- 
ers, we have never found any to give such perfect satisfaction as the “ WatTHam.” 
BAILEY, BANKS & BIDDLE. 


2 
That for accurate time-keeping, durability and reliability the “ WatrHam ” is unequalled. 
BAILEY, BANKS & BIDDLE. 


8 
Every “ WatTHAm ” we sell is accompanied by our own guarantee, in addition to that of the American Watch Company. 
BAILEY, BANKS & BIDDLE. 


4 
We are the leading house in Philadelphia for the sale of these watches. We keep on hand a complete assortment of 
every grade and variety. As we buy for cash, we can sell at the very lowest possible figures. 


BAILEY, BANKS & BIDDLE, 


(Late BAILEY & C0.) 


Corner of Twelfth and Chestnut Streets, 
Philadelphia. 


GOSSAMER 
Waterproof Garments. 


Get the Genuine! Beware of worthless 
Imitations! Ask for the GOSSAMER 
Waterproof Garments, and see for your- 
self that our trade-mark, “Gossamer 
WATERPROOF, MANUFACTURED BY Gossa- 
mark Russer CroTarne Co. Boston,” is 
stamped on the loop of the garment. 
None are genuine without they are so 
stamped. Our garments never, under 
any exposure, to either cold or warm 
y weather, adhere together, or gro~ soft 

and worthless, No lady or gentleman 
should go to the Paris Exposition without one of our Rubber 
Garments. Weigh from 12 to 16 ounces, can be easily car- 
ried in the pocket, Send for Illustrated Circular, 

OSS RUBBER CLOTHING CO. 
289 Devonshire Street, Boston. 


DECALCOMANIE OR TRANSFER PICTURES, 10 
cts, 60 Scrap or Jar Pictures, 10 cts. All post-paid. 
J. W. FRIZZELL, 478 West Baltimore 8t, Baltimore, Md. 


SUPERFLUOUS 118 Bi ins, Phinda. 
































A Tevourvion rs Gonsrre fh few face crammed © | GAMMA a GONG, 40 finat LA068t..New Xe 
ev hase’ " : isa Pin - - 
Tutely impossible to break down this Corset. It will laundry RA CARDS—name printed on all, and a handsome 
beautifully. It is firm, flexible, unbreakable. It is light, present, 10c, EL, GALE, Clintonville, Conn. 





cool, porous, and warranted to give perfect satisfaction. No 
bones to break orannoy. It is the perfection of comfort, and & A LOW SI N DI co 8B L U E 
universally recommended by the best physicians. N.B—Do yg _ ASH BLUE, and most measure. D. 


not fail to ask for the Serpentine Wire Corset Clasp. ER, Proprietor, 233 N, Second St, Philad’a, 
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THE PENN MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 





Incorporated in 1847. 


Assets, $6.280.723,46. 


PURELY MUTUAL. 





Surplus returned Annually in reduction of Premiums or to increase. Insurance. 


Policies non- 


forfeitable by the rules of the Company. Endowment Policies issued at Life Rates. 


SAMUEL C. HUEY, President. 
H. S. STEPHENS, 2d Vice-President. 
JAS. WEIR MASON, Actuary. 


SAMUEL E. STOKES, Vice-President. 
HENRY AUSTIE, Secretary. 
HENRY C. BROWN, ‘Assistant Secretary. 





HENRY GREVILLE’S NEW BOOK. 


AND OTHER NEW AND GOOD BOOKS, JUST PUBLISHED AND FOR SALE BY 


T. B. Peterson & Brothers, Philadelphia. 





“HENRY GREVILLE’S” NEW BOOK. 


GABRIELLE; 


THE HOUSE OF MAUREZE. 


A story of the time of Louis the Fourteenth, full of all the 
beauty and splendor of its Court, being pure, well and most 
charmingly told, fresh, startling, and historically true. 


TRANSLATED FROM THE FRENCH OF 


HENRY GREVILLE. 
Price 50 Cents in Paper, or $1.00 in Cloth. 


Francatell’s Men Cook Book 


The Best Cook Book inthe World. 


EVERY FAMILY SHOULD HAVE A OOPY OF IT. 
EVERY COOK SHOULD HAVE IT. 
EVERY HOTEL SHOULD HAVE IT. 
EVERY RESTAURANT SHOULD HAVE IT. 
EVERY CAKE BAKER SHOULD HAVE IT. 
EVERY WIFE SHOULD HAVE IT. 
EVERY BOARDING HOUSE SHOULD HAVE IT. 
EVERY EATING HOUSE SHOULD HAVE IT. 
EVERY CLUB SHOULD HAVE IT. 
FRANCATELLI’S MODERN COOK BOOK is a Practical 
Guide to the Oulinary Art in all its branches, and it is the 
best and most complete Cook Book in the world, comprising, 





New Books For Summer Reading 


Price of each, 50 cents in paper cover or $1.00 in cloth. 


Gabrielle. From the French of “ Henry Greville.” 
Madame Pompadour’s Garter. By Gabrielle De St. Andre. 
Miss Crespigny. A Charming Love Story. By Mrs. Burnett. 
Theo, By Mrs. Burnett, author of “ Lass 0’ Lowries’.” 
Kathleen, A Perfect Love Story. By Mrs. Burnett. 
Pretty Polly Pemberton. By author of “Kathleen.” 
The Matchmaker. By Beatrice Reynolds. 
The Story of “ Elizabeth.” By Miss Thackeray. 
Two Ways to Matrimony ; or, Is it Love, or False Pride? 
The Red Hill Tragedy. By Mrs. EB. D. BE. N. Southworth. 
That Girl of Mine. By author of “That Lover of Mine.” 
Bessie’s Siz Lovers, A Charming Love Story. 
That Lover of Mine. By author of “That Girl of Mine.” 
The Amours of Phillippe. By Ovtave Feuillet. 
Above books are 50 cents each in paper, or $1 CO in cloth. 
MF Above Books are for sale by all Booksellers, or copies of 


any one or all of them, will be sent to to any place, 
Gt ones, post pati, on remitting j-ries to the; . 


T. B. PETERSON & BROTHERS, 
306 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 





in addition to ENGLISH COOKERY, the mos. approved 
add recherche systems of FRENCH, ITALIAN and GER- 
MAN COOKERY, adapted for the use of all PRIVATE 
FAMILIES, large or small, as well as for Hotels, Restau- 
rants, Cake Bakers, Clubs, and Boarding Houses, in fact in 
all places wherever any kind of cooking is required, while 
at the same time, every family, large or small, can save 
money by referring to its pages. 


BY CHARLES ELME PRANCATELLI, 
Pupil to the celebrated CAREME, and Maitre-d’Hotel and 
Chief Cook to her majesty, Victoria, Queen of England. 


With 62 ILLUSTRATIONS of VARIOUS DISHES 

The whole of “ Francatelli’s Modern Cook Book,” com- 
prising 1462 recipes, is in one large royal octavo volume of 
Six Hundred Pages, printed on the finest tinted paper, 
strongly bound, and forms the best, as well as the largest 
and only complete work on all kinds of Cookery, of Various 
Dishes, and Bills of Fare for every day in the year, ever 
published, Price Five Dollarsacopy. * 

Every one of the above should get a copy of this New and 
Complete Edition of “‘ FRANCATELLI’S MODERN COOK 
BOOK,” at once, for they can then save the price of the book 
in a few days. Price Five Dollars a copy. 

42 Francatelli's Modern Oook Book is for sale by all 

Booksellers, or a copy of it will be sent, at once, 
id, to any one, to any bien om any one remitling 


Tree Dollars in a letter to the 


T. B. PETERSON & BROTHERS, 
306 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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